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FOREWORD 



Individualized Reading Program: A Guide For Classroom 
Teaching is one part of the Proceedings of the convention held in 
Dallas, May 4-7, 1966, by the International Reading Association. The 
growth of the annual convention of the affiociation indicated the need for 
a morr detailed convention report than a single volume Proceedings, 
which could do little more than sumrnarize the individual pr^ntations. 
Thus, the report of the 1966 convention is published in four parts: Vistas 
in Reading, edited by J, Allen Figurel; Comhining Research ResuUs and 
Good Practice, edited by Mildred A. Dawson; Upgrading Elementary 
Reading Programs, Citation Addr^ ISee, by Gertrude Whipple- and 
the present volume, edited by Lyman C. Huntj Jr. 

Upon invitation of the Preaident-Elect, Dr. Hunt first planned a 
sequence for the Dallas convention program and then brought together 
the n.ajor contributions from the various sections which made up the 
sequence. Dr. Hunt planned thoroughly and each participant^ both at 
the convention and again as represented here, has spoken dearly and 
practically. For those teachera who wish careful guidance in canning on 
an entirely individualized scheme of classroom organizationj this volume 
should prove helpful. For thase teachers who view individualized reading 
as an integrd part of their totd reading program, the present publication 
should offer some practical suggestions. For teachers who have always 
encouraged independent, personal readings this presentation will serve 
as a resource against which they can measure their own approach to 
individualizing their reading program. 

The International Reading Association wiah^ to thank Dr. Hunt and 
the contributing authora for the time consuming eflorte required in 
developing the sequence on individudized reading and in preparing this 
^'oluiTie, 

DoROTHV Kendall Bracken^ President 
Inteniational Reading Association 
19654966 
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The IntcrnHtioniil Reading Associatinn attcniptH, through its piibHca- 
ixom, to provide a foruni for a wide spectrum of opinion on reading. This 
polifty pcrniitH divergent \'iewpoints without aRsuming the cndorecmcnt 
of the ARsorJation, 
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INTRODUCTION 



This publication on individualized reading is designed to aid teacheii 
and school peraonnel who are seeking ways to individualize reading 
instruction. The title The Individualized Reading Program indicates that 
much more than a method or a technique is involved in teaching by tht 
individualized approach, A real effort has been made to show the 
classroom teacher ''how-to-do-it/' how to initiate and develop the 
progfam within the typical classroom situadon. Certainly diere is a need 
for the Individualized Reading Program (IRP) to be described with 
clarity and precision as has been done for the basal textbook program 
within the teacher's manual By so describing IRF, the charge that 
teachers are not sufHciently competent or knowledgeable to carry through 
such a program will be less valid 

Efforts to individualize reading instruction are not new. Tht IRP is in 
a historical sense among the older types of cla^room reading programs. 
Earliest references in the literature to this approach to reading instnicdon 
appear around the turn of the century (1900) (/). The IRP was con- 
ceptualized to a far greater degree in the I920's, through the work of 
such educators as Lazar^ ZirbeSj and others (j). Willard Olson (5) has 
contributed significantly to the theoretical development of this program. 
In recent years the IRP has been given extensive treatment in the 
literature. A Practical Guide to Individualized Riading by LaEar^ and 
otherej is a curriculum guide of particular merit. 

But basically the IRP is a teacher's program. It has been developed by 
dasiroom teachers who exercised the vision and courage to search for 
better ways to teach children to read. It is one innovation in the field of 
reading instrucdon to come largely from within the ranks of practicing 
teachers. By contrast, most oAer innovadons in reading have been 
superimposed on teachere by outside forces. While the program has 
gained general acceptance rather slowly^ many teachers in widely scat- 
tered areas have developed their own pardcular versions of the IRP. 
Increasingly this program is enjoying greater popularity among teachers 
as knowledge about it has spread throughout the country. 

Accordingly^ the purpose of this booklet is to delineate for teic.'.n^ the 
various aspects of the IRP and to describe ite nature. Thr major pieces 
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of iXB Structure will be examined and the mnermost detaik of its operation 
revealed, Hie various chaptei^ of this publication are as follows: 



1. TTie Individualized Reading Progiami 

A Perapective Lyman C. Huntj Jr, 

2. Initiating the Individualized Reading 

Program; Various Transitional Plans Lorraine Harvilla 
3/ ITie Conference in IRP: 

Hie Teacher-Pupil Didogue Jcannettc Veatch 

4. Classroom Organization: Structuring the 

Individualized Reading Period Jeannette Veatch 

5. Individualized, Reading: Focus on Skills Marie Kupres 

6. Individualized Reading and Creative Writing Patrick Groff 

7. Evaluation for Pupil Effectiveness Donald Carline 

8. Evaluation for Program Effectiveness Donald Carline 

9. Developing and Supervising an IRP on 

a School- Wide Basis Russell R, Ramsey 

10. Of Stars and Statistics Harry W. Sartain 



In writing each of these several components^ focus will be held on the 
role of the teacher. Careful study of this booklet should enable a 
teacher to incorporate several (if not all) worthwhile features of the IRP 
into her own classroom reading instruction, 

LvMAN C. HuNTj Jr., Editor 
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1. The Individualized Reading Program: 
A Perspective 

EADiNG an abundance of good children's books is the essential feature 
of the Individualized Reading Program (IRP), This program more 
than any other gives children an opportunity to read extensively and 
independently from a wide array of books^ all sorts of books5 which have 
been published specifically to enlighten them about die world in which 
they live. An important Dutmme of this program is to extend and enrich 
reading rather than to limit and restrict it; tfiis latter condition frequendy 
results from the intensive analytical reading^ which is so characteristic of 
current reading instruction. Children need opportunities in school to 
read widely, 

The IRPj li wcver, is more than wide reading. It is an intricate, highly^ 
organized program of reading instruction within the classroom; As such 
it treats the reading proce^ as an interaction of three component factors; 
1] Skills development— 

From simple word-recognition skills ttirough applications of 
skills to complex contextual material; 
2] Response to ide^— 

From specific rec^ to deeper underatandings and sensitive 
inteiprctations; 
3] Attitudes and values— 

From lack of interest to developing life-time values and positive 
patterns of taste in reading, 
Because the IRP deds with several dimensioni of die reading 
proce^, a variety of reading activities develops simultaneously within the 
classroom. The teacher must orchestrate these varied activities. Thus the 
role of the teacher is vital to the success of the program; teaching 
individualized reading demands much more teaching by the teacher than 
when she carries out someone rise's detailed plans, But the results are 
rewarding. 
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THE INDIVID Ui^LIZED READING PROORAM 



From the teacher's point of vicvv^ the major variables of the IRP fall 
within these major categories: 

1] Instructional MateriaJs— booksj printed niattcrj pictures^ and 

learning resources of all types; 
2] Patterns of Instruuion and Teaching Procedures— pupil guidance 

and conference time; 
3] Classroom Organization and Room Arrangement— managcnient to 

facilitate maximum learning by each individual. 

Ihe subordinate, but importantj components of record keeping, book 
sharing^ creative writing, and evaluation of pupil progress are adjuncte 
to these major features of IRP. 

Defining the Teacher's Role 

The IRP is teacher centered, rather than manual centered. As such its 
structure is not rigidly defined. Many teachers acting independently oi 
one another have developed and organized the program accciiding to 
their ovv^n concepUon of its opemtion. Therefore^ certain aspects of the 
program may vary considerably from teacher to teach er^ depending on 
the teacher's personality and on her interpretation of the goals of such a 
program, Some basic principles of the IRP^ howcvcrj are common to 
nearly all classroom situations where it is employed. Typical common 
elements are 

1] Literature books for children predominate (rather than textbook 

series) as basic instructional materials; 
2] Each child makes persontd choices with regarv^ to hij reading 

material; 

3] Each child rcadi at hm own rate and sets his own pace of aceom- 
plishment; 

4] Each child confers with his teacher about what he has read and 

his progress in reading ; 
5] Each child carriej his reading into some fonn of summarizing 

activity ; 

6] Some kind of record is kept by teacher or child or both; 

7] Children work in groups for an immediate learning purpose and 

leave the group when that purpose has been accomplished; and 
8] Word recognition and related skills are taught and vocabulary is 

accumulated in a natural way at the point of the child's need. 



A PERSPECTIVE 3 

In order to inipleinent the IRP a teacher must have a balanced 
program in which each major instructional element is given appropriate 
consideration, 

Instmcttond Materials The world of children s books can be 
described m one of wonder, hcautyj and breadth of knowledge. One 
essential feature of IRP is providing children with the opportunity, under 
guidance, to explore the boundaries of tlieir world through the fascinating 
world of children's books, A prime objective of IRP to extend and 
enrich each child^s thinking and appreciation by c^iploring books. 

By Contrast, most basal textbooks are anthologies of short stories or 
collections of excerpts from welUknown original stories and books. Because 
each F:^lection is short and discrete^ there is little or no opportunity for the 
child to becdme deeply involved. All children need to read materials in 
which ideas are given cKtcnsive treatment and stories are fully developed 
through intricate patterns and complex story lines. Children, as readers, 
need to come'to grips with total presentation^: m much as with selected 
parts —albeit the best parts of the book-length selection. 

Teaching Procedures or Patterns of Instruction The IRP is 
based on the premise ttiat each child"s pattern of learning cannot be pre- 
determined in either rate or manner and that learning can best be guided 
within a highly flexible framework allowing for considerable pupil choice 
and teacher judgment. Consequendy in the IRP during the course of 4e 
school yearj children are given the opportunity to read eKtensively in 
many books of all kindc and descriptions while, by contrastj childreii in 
the basal program are reading intensively in but two or three books. 
During the typical reading period in tlie IRP each child is reading 
silently in his own book, at his own pacCj independent of other children. 

If each child is permitted to choose his own reading material according 
to his own inter^ts, his own stage of developmentj and his own proficiency 
in reading, he must assume certain responsibilities as a member of the 
class. It is the teacher'i task to assess the degree of responsibility exhibited 
by each individual reader; but each child must help. Each freedom given 
to the child is balanced by a corresponding responsibility to himself~and 
to others. He must not behave so as to interfere with the responsible 
behavior of his classmates. Each child must sense how he fite into this 
kind of reading program. TTie alert teacher has this concept constantly 
in mind. 

The tpacher-pupU conference is central to the individualized reading 
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program. Within the conference the teacher uses all of her talents and 
knowledge to intensify the child's involvement with ideas and words, 
During this time teacher and child may dumm appealing aspects of the 
book, ideas presented by the author, implications of these ideas as guides 
for livings and the child-s peraonal reaction to the bouk. The teacher 
dctemiines whether the child knows in general what is happening and 
can select the important ideas in the book. In the IRP selecting important 
and interesting parts takes precedence over recounting in detail all that 
has been read in the book. 

During the conference the child may occasionally request to read aloud 
particular passages which he has identified as being particularly signifi- 
cant. Accordingly, preparation must be made for sharing this book with 
. the teacher and/or with the class. The teacher may make a note of the 
need for particular kinds of help or may provide some on-the-spot 
mstruction. Guidance may be given in book selection when this aid is 
deemed necessary. The particular needs of the child involved detcmiine 
the subitance of the conference, 

TTie art of questioning developed by the teacher assumes great impor- 
tance in the succe&s of the conference, Questions generally fall within one 
of three categories: 

1] Appropriateness of the book—is the child selecting appropriate 
materials? 

2] Appreciativena^ of the book— is the child developing tastes and 
values? 

3] Values gained from the book— is the child learning important ideas? 

Tht key to the conference lies in the questions asked by the teacher. 
Leaming to discuss books through the art of skOlful questioning is 
undoubtedly the single most TOportant instructional tool at the teacher's 
command. To be successrul in the IRP a teacher must learn to discus 
books with children when she knows the content and when she doesn't. 
During the reading period there are many facets of the reading act in 
which the student may engage. In addition to long periods of sustained 
silent reading, he may be keeping records of what he has read, discussing 
his reading with his teacher or his classmates, writing creatively as a 
follow^ap to his reading, or selecting his next book or reading materiah 
Whatever phase of the total set of activities is engrossing him, he is 
making his choice; and, therefore, with a minimum of teacher guidance, 
he can be responsible for taking his own next steps. Obviously unless a 
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high degree of seH-management is attained^ the program will be Ic^ than 
completely successful. 

Claistootn OfganiMtion 

A teacher may well ask how to maiiage a classroom when each chUd 
m in :i different place in a different book, With more than thirty children 
this aspect is certainly a challenging if not a frightening situation, Room 
arrangemcht in IRP, howes^crj is markedly different from the b^al 
textbook program wherein children are assigned to groups according to 
their reading levels. Once grouped in the textbook program^ directed 
reading instruction is presented to all children in the subgroup simultane- 
oudy according to a highly defined procedure within the manuaL Each 
child^ bound by the pace of his groups niust accomplish material accord* 
ing to the directions given by the teacher. 

In individualized reading opposite conditions prevail; children spend 
blocks of time reading extensively from a variety of po^ible choice. 
Typically each child remains at his seat reading silently the book he has 
chosen unless he is being given direct instruction by the teacher or working 
on some other activity related to his reading. While waiting his turn to 
talk with his teacher each child is busy reading. 

Group activitieSj while almost continuously present3 are not the order 
of the day as is so with the basal textbook program where, typicallyi 
instruction is given through ability groups. In IRP when several children 
are identified by the teacher as needing help in the same areaj they are 
grouped togcUier temporarily for this specific instruction. Children often 
like to work together in a comrnon interest group and often do so without 
the teacher necessarily being present, Frcquentlyj several children decide 
to read the same book independendy and then meet to discuas the 
important ideas and what the book has meant to them. 

Skills Devilopment 

Word-recognition skills are irnportant and in an individualized pro* 
gram a child choosesj in part, tlic words he needs to leani. In additionj 
the teacher adds words which the child needs to learn and which will 
help most his learning to read at this time, There are opportunities for 
the child to make hii own word lists or cards, to make his own dictionary 
or glossary, and to compile word files, Time is set aside to study these 
sources or to play word-card gamea — ^ to participate^ in fact^ in a 
vocabulary growth, 
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SkiU development, however^ is more than learning letters^ soundSs 
syllablea^ and words. It is learning to think when the printed word m the 
medium of thought. Long periods of sustained §ilent reading provide the 
practice needed for thoughtful reading. In the IRP devdoping the power 
of sustained silent reading is paramount, TTiere k no reading skill of 
greater importance than that of skilful silent reading. The IRP provide 
the best opportunity to develop this skiU, 

Keeping Records 
Teachers who use Uie individualized approach to reading instruction 
have found it necessary to deviie ways of keeping records of the children's 
development in reading. Some find that a card or notebook page for each 
child cun be e^Uy used to record notes infomially during the pupil 
conferences. Others use a more formdized checklist on which the teacher 
periodically records her observations concerning her children's perform- 
ances and abilities. Such records serve as a guide for her own planning 
and a basis for reporting to parente on the child's progre^, 

Cfeatlve Writing 

A concomitant value of the IRP k its dose relationship with children's 
wridng. This interaction between reading and wridng reinforce develop- 
ment in each language area. Wide reading inspires increased writing. 
Writing not only demands disciplined thinking but enhances basic 
language development. Both qualities are basic reading improvement. 

Future Devalopments 

Increasingly the IRP will become an integral part of the total reading 
program, Children must be granted the privilege of exploring the exciting 
world of ideas provided for them in the world of children-s books. Those 
responsible for helping teachers improve the quality of reading instruction 
can endeavor to do so by giving definitioni to individuah'zed programs 
for teaching reading. 



Lorraine Harvilla 
KumowN- State College 



2* Initiating the Individualized Reading 
Progf am: Various Transitional Plans 

^HANGE BEGINS with the procc^ of thinking about how change can 
take place. The desire for change hai emerged through dissatisfaction 
with procedures inadequate for meeting the needs of all pupils. Change 
is inevitable when inadequacies exist at both ends of the classroom con- 
tinuum, from the least able to the most able. The thinking about change 
haa begun when teachers ask themselves these questions: "'How can I 
improve my instruction to meet more adequately the needs of each 
member in my classroom?-* and, "Am I instructing my children to the 
best of my ability?" Teacher^ supervkor, and principal, each has initiated 
change through the mental process of noting what is a plausible and 
feasible situation for change. 

Individualization has catapulted into classroom instruction. Procedures 
and practices are changing. Teachers are helping one another by sharing 
the results of experimentation found to be successful in their classrooms. 
Research is indicating practical improvement in individualization of 
instruction, Practicd steps into individualization of instruction in reading 
have been explained to parents, Children have leanicd ways of working 
independendy* and transitions through discussion and planning among 
chUdren^ teacherSj parentSj principals^ and iupervisoi^ have produced 
change. 

First Steps 

Classrooms in which Ae Individualized Reading Program (IRP) is 
in action must reflect the widgj wide world of children's books. Gathering 
materials is a primary step in the transition to an individualized program 
of reading instruction. Reading materiali of varying intcicste and diffi- 
culties reflecting those of the children in each particular cla^room should 
be made easily available to the members of the class. Classroom manage* 
ment and practices of an individualized reading program must be 
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sufficiently discussed. For some children, simply being provided ample 
opportunity to explore a variety of rending materials and being permitted 
to move as rapidly or as slowly as heccssar)' are the only steps needed in 
transition. 

Valuable sources of books for the clafflroom have included Books on 
Exhibit of Mount Kisco, New York; The Combined Book Exhibit of 950 
University Avenue, New York; mimeofraphed materiaLs from Dr. Lyman 
Hunt, The University of Vcmront, Burlington, Vennont; the school's 
central library, city libraries, Garrard Press of Champaign, IDinoia; Scho- 
laatic Paperbacks, Englewood, New Jeraey; Elementary English, a publi- 
cation of the National Council of Teachere of English' and Young Scott 
Books, 8 West 13th Street, New York, to mention but a few of the unUm- 
ited sources. Penonal books the children bring to share with their clas- 
matM are probably the most valuable of all. The teacher may have books 
frpm her own childhood reading. TTiesc, too, are of value to children in 
the classroom. A Teacher's Guide to ChUdren's Books by Nancy Larrick 
published by Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, and 
The Proof of the Pudding by Phyllis Fenner, published by the John Day 
Company of New York, should not be overlooked. Random House, Inc., 
of New York has, through the Dr. Seuss books, made numerous teachera 
aware of the appeal of the tradebook for chadren. ITiis publisher has been 
especially valuable to teachers. 

New Practices in Action 

For a great many teachers and children the transition from one 
program of instruction to another is a step-by-step process. Introducing 
the entire claw to a different way of working, experimenting with a 
reading group (any reading group), and helping a single chUd achieve 
in a more self-satisfying manner are aim fine for the transition. 

On the other hand, a transition through programs may be realized 
through a scheduling technique i one day a week, two-day or three-day 
schedules, half-year experimentation. Wcll-thought-through plans for 
work must accompany whatever ideas arc satisfying to teacher, pupil, and 
ndministratlon, . ' 

From a Basal-Series Textbook Prograin to an Individualized 

Reading Program 
Basal textbooks contain interesting stories that appeal to many children. 
Freeing the bonds by permitting a comfortable reading pace to be kept by 
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each child as he sees fitj makes them even more enjoyable. Some teacheri 
extend that privilege to a single group of children; some^ to aH groups of 
children at a given time. Cornpletiiig a unit of stories at differing ratei 
of speed requires lupplementary bonks in a similar-inter^t area to be 
read by the indiviflual chUd when the unit is completed, Teadiers who 
have made a change this way develop other practice of the IRP with 
the children^ including coriferences and creative endeavors o."^ aj one 
teacher stated itj ■^doing scmething with your readings" as each (teacher 
and pupil) learns indepe:idence through experimentation. 

Complete Traiisidon with the Bntife Class 

Whea a teacher comrr^te herself to complete transition from one 
program of instruction to anotlierj diUdren should understand the manner 
in which the reading program is to be sustained. Planning among the 
entire memberahip of the class indudes the development of charts indi^ 
catmg the acceptable activiti« for the reading period. Some succe^ful 
teachera find the following activities workable i 

1] Choosing a book, 
2] Reading quietlyj 
- 3] Writing abput a book, 
4] Having a conference^ or 
5] Reacting to what you read by 

a) Painting a picture^ 

b) Making a puppet^ 

c) Writing a poem, or 

d) Planning a dr^atizadon, 

(The children have numerous additional ideas of a quiet nature in 
reacting to what they read,) 

6] Engaging in a word-leaniing activity (this one usuaJly is a quiet 
word game involving several children or 

7] Marking the record* Recording information about a bookj interest^ 
ing comments, number of pages readj reaction to a character^ or a 
situation in the book on a three-by-five dated card is sufficient 
record for some teachei^. Others desire a notebook kept by each 
child as well as a teacher record book. Additional teachers find 
personal record foldci^ kept by themselves to be sufflcient, HQwevers 
it is common practice for botfi teacher and pupil to keep in some 
pemanent form a recgrd of books read and instruction needed as 
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a guide for learning. The type of record keeping should be a func- 
tional one for the teacher. It should include the name of the childj 
the title of the book read, and the author's name. Children find it 
rewarding to write to authors. If the address is unknown, the 
publisher will forward the letter to the author. Receiving a letter 
from the author of a book read has been a thrilling experience for 
many children. 

The teacher^ too^ needs to plan definfte activities in wJiich she engages 
during the reading period. Some teachers find the following daily program 
most, acceptable! 

1] i rovide a few minutes to look over tlic entire classroom. During thb 
time the teacher makes a mental check of the activities at which 
children are working. She takes a comprehensive overview to see 
that each child has made a worthwhile choice for a learning 
situation. 

2] Have individual conferences. Some children are taught needed 

reading skills during tliis time, 
3] Have group conferences about books read or being read, 
4] Teach skills groups. These groups are made up of children who 

have needs in similar skills at the same time. 
5] Provide opportunity for sharing what has been read. 

Otie Group at a Time 

Teachers desiring a slower step^by^tep entrance into an IRP have 
followed a pattern similar to that of a complete classroom transition but 
have limited aie change to a group-by-group process. Teachers work 
through thfj individualization processes wift one group until security has 
been achieved and add an additional group to the practices of the 
program intermittendy as the school year progresses. One teacher began 
with a single child, added a group to the program, and before the year 
was completed had made the transition with the entire dassroom. 

Teachers who make this stcp-by-step change sometimes conduct indi- 
vidualized reading one day a week for a period of time. The inclusion of 
a- second day occurs within a short period of time. A third day may be 
included when teacher and children find it desirable. Some teachers 
continue the tliree-dayj two-day program throughout the school year. 

In his booklet published by Wm. C, Brown Book Company of 
Dubuque, Iowa, Richard Wilson charts a schedule of change in the 
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following manner! The first week the high group has individualized 
reading ITiuiiday and Friday while the average and low groups have 
group reading. The second week the high group has individualized 
reading Wednesday, Thursday^ and Friday, the average group has 
individualized reading Thureday and Friday while the low group coH'- 
tinucs group reading. During the diird week the high group has in'* 
dividualized reading Tuesdayg Wednesday^ Thursday, and Friday; the 
average group, Wednesdayj Thursday and Friday; the low group Thurs- 
day and Friday. During the fourth week the high group has individual- 
ized reading the entire week; the average groupj Tuesday through 
Friday; and the low group Wednesday through Friday, In the fifth week 
bolh high and average groups continue individualized reading aU week 
while the low group has individualized reading Tuciday through Friday* 
In the sixth week complete transition has taken place. This plan of 
gradual change appears to be appropriate and acceptable for many 
teachers. 

From Programmed Self-Selection to Complete SeIf=Selection 

In the cla^room where children are already accustomed to some inde- 
pendence in readings the eliminadon of the programmed materials and 
the introduction of a variety of children"S books might be the Rmt step 
in transition to practices of the IRP in its entirety. The enjoyment of 
independence in reading is already established. Obtaining needed as» 
sistance from classmates and teacher requires an understanding of the 
means by which help may be obtained. May 1 ask help of my neighbor 
and how frequentiy? At what times is it pemiissible to go to the teacher? 
How much mobility is acceptable in the classroom? Sudi questions each 
teacher must answer for hereelf. 

Helpful References 

Numerous articles concerned with the IRP have appeared recently in 
educational periodicals. Chapters in teKtbooks on reading insWction 
have appeared in many of the later texts. To mention all would be 
burdensome and less valuable to the reader. Those included below have 
proved to be most helpful as guides and directives to teachers instituting 
this reading program, 

Broganj Peggy and FoXj Lorcne K.^ Helping Children Read, New 
York* Holt^ Rinehart and Winstonj Inc^j 196L This book spells out 
step by step the ways some teachers began managing reading instruction 
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in a ■"different" way. 

Darrow, Helen Fisher and HovveSj Virginia, Approaches to Individ- 
iialized Reading. New York: AppIeton-Centure-C^oft% 1960. Educators 
find this booklet contains many practical suggcst^'ons for tcachere and 
children. 

Films, From the Bookshelf. Audio Visual Aids Librar>'j The Pcnn» 
sylvania State Univemty Library^ University Park^ Pennsylvania. 
These twenty kinescopes about individualized reading instruction arc the 
result of the project ''Evaluating the EfTectivcheffi of a Televised Pro- 
grammed Series on Reading Instruction/' directed by Lyman C. Huntj Jr. 

Hafvillaj Lorraine, Duplicated Materials, Kutztown, Pennsylvania: 
Kutztown State CoUege* These papers were devdoped by students study- 
ing the IRP and in-service teachera involved in clajsroom changes in 
reading instruction, 

Huntj Lyman Mimeographed Materiak University of Vermontj 
Burlington. These papers were written by teachers who have introduced 
and taught reading following the precepts of the IRP, They include also 
papei^ on the philosophy and concept of the program. This material 
has proved its worth to teachei^ making the transition. They are highly 
recommended by this writer, 

Veatchj Jcannette, How to Teach Reading with Childrer^s Books, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Tcachera College^ Columbia Univereity, 
1964. This pracdciJ guide is written in pictorial fonn. Many teacher 
and students find it very helpfuL 

Veatch, Jcannettej Individualizing Your . Reading Program. New 
York: G, P, Putnam's Sons, 1959. The philosophy and pracdce of the 
IRP are expiained for teachei^ in easy^to^read text. This material also 
includes discu^ions on classroom practices as teachers experienced the 
change of program. Recommended also is Dr. Vaatch's recent publica- 
tion, Reading in the Elementary SchooL Nm Yorkt Hie Ronald Press 
Company^ 1966. 

Wilson^ Richard C.^ Individualized Reading, A Practical Approach. 
Iowa: Wm. G. Brown Book Company, 1965. Many helpful charta for 
making the transition and keeping records are included in this booklet* 
It is one of the most valuable booklets available to teachers. It spells out 
in specific tenns the whatj why^ and how of die IRP, 
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3. The Conference in the Individualized 
Reading Program: 
The Teacher-PupiJ Dialogue 



INDIVIDUAL cONrERENCE IS the most important aipect of the indi- 
vidualized reading program (IRP). Through this brief, intensive, 
perional contact the teacher may detennine each child's interest, person- 
alityj and reading strengths and weaknesses. The instruction stands or 
falls on the ability of the teacher to teach in this situation. Its potential 
for learning is tremendous. It is a Mark Hopkins^on-the-end-of-the-log 
situation. 

The conference should include these major phases t 

1] Preparation (teacher and child) 
2] Conference Proper 
Evaluation by teacher of 

a) Comprehension skills 

b) Clues to personality according to choice of books 

c) Mechanical skills 

d) Oral Reading Ability 
3] Closure of the Conference 

Preparing for the Conferetice 

Teacher For the best conference a teacher should have 1] some 
knowledge of the reading materi^% 2] some form of record keeping^ 3] a 
standard for the child to reach for, 4]* some knowledge of the child, and 
5] some materials for further skill development. 

Knowledge of the reading materials: You will notice that some of 
the quesdons in the sections on comprehension and mechanical skills are 
of such a nature that a teacher can gain insight into the child"s prepara- 
tion, understanding, and appreciation of his reading even if he, the 
teacherj has not read the bbok. 
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Record Keepings Teacher records, are usually kept In a loose leaf 
{not spiral bouni) notebook. Pages need to be added and removed. 
Teachers may record i'-mng the conference provided it docs not detraet 
or interfere. Whether the reci ?d is kept during or immediately after the 
conference, or bothj the chilu i hould have some idea of what has been 
written. Sitting sidc-by-side hel^.i all of these procc^es, 

A knowledge of a child's pcra nalit)'^ interest^ and ability serves as a 
guide in meeting the needs of the child, iTiis matter is treated in Bome 
detail in the section on records. 

Some materials for follow-up can '^so be at hand, although page-by- 
page foUovving a workbook is not acceptable, 

Children The child decides which book he will take to the conference 
and prepare/^ it according to preplaiined standards. He records the nec- 
essary information in his notebook. He prepares to discuss die story and 
is ready to read a portion of it aloud. 

Conference Proper 

The success of the IRP dependi gready on the type of questioning the 
teacher pursues in the individud conference. Open-ended^ thought- 
provoking questions are most deiirable. 

Suggested Questions 

^ Compfehension Arm 
I] Main Idea 

Can you give me the main idea of the book in one sentence? 

What was the plot of the itory? 

Does the setting of the story affebt the plot? 

Is the author writing about people living todaVj or people who 

lived a long time ago? How do you know? 
Was this time element important to the story? How? 
Have you read any other books that are similar to this book? How 

are they similaf? 
How does the tide of the book relate to the story? 
What kind of a story was this? 
Describe this book with one word i* you can, 
2] Appraisal of Child^s Value Structure 
What do jou think about this story? 
Could you get into an argument about tiiis book? Why? 
On which side of the argument are you? Why? 
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After you read diis storyj did you feel as though you wanted to do 
something about something? What? 

Did anything in this book make you change your mind about 
something? If so, what was it? 
Do you always believe everything you read in books? 
Would you like all your cIcLOTiales to read this book? Why? 
Did the book make fun of anyone? 

Was the main character in the story perfect^ or did he or she make 

mistakes? 
3] Inferential and Critical Reading 

Did any character in this story have to overcome a difficult)'? If so, 

what do you think about the way he or she did it? 
\Vhcn you read this bookj did you get any ideaB which were not 

actually put into words? 
What was this stor>' really about? 
4] Sequence of Storj' 

If this story were a play^ what main event would make up each act? 
Look at this illustration. Describe what is happening and what 

happened before and after this particular incident. 
Tell me the stOTy (in part or whole). 
Did the story end the way you expected it to end? 
Would you like to change the ending in any way? Why? 
5] About the Author 

What is the name of the author? 

Do you know anything about him or her? 

If you wrote the author a letter, what would you say about his 

book? 

Have you read any other books written by this author? 
Would you now go and look for more books by this author? 
Do you think the author wrote this book purely for children's 
enjoyment or to give children Information? 
Do you think the author might have children of his own? 
What makes you think so? 

Rmsons for Book Choices and Clues to PersonalUy 
1] Personal Identification 

Why did you choose this book? 

Did you Uke the book? Why? 

Why did you choose this particular book to present to me? 
Did you choose this book because you thought I would be pieced? 
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What part of the^ book did you enjoy particulafly? Why? 
Do you think you would enjoy living like^ or being like, the perion 
m the story? Why? 

Did any part of this book bore you? Why? 
Has anything ever happened to you like what happened in the 
story? 

Which character in the story didn't you like and why? 
■ How did the story make you feel? (Happyj angry^, thankful, etc.) 
Did you leam a le^on from this book? 
2] Awareness of Peer-Group Action 

Was there anyone in the story who seemed lonely? Do you ever feel 

lonely in our classroom or on the playground? 
Was tibe main character in the story popular or unpopular? In our 

dassroom which child do you think is popular? 
Do you think there might be some children in this classroom who 

would like the same kind of books that you like? Why do you 

think so? 

Do you ever, get together with your friends to read books? 
Would you rather read to a friend than have a friend read to you? 
3] Evidence of Modification of Behavior 

Do you read more books now than you used to? Why? 

When you are asked what you would like to have for a giftj do you 

ask for books? If yeSj what type? 
Do you have some problems like people had in* the story? How do 

do you try to solve these problems? 
Do you usually pk your mother and dad to help you with your 

problems or do you prefer to ask your friends to help you? 
Did any of the actions in the story remind you of something you 

ever did? 

Did any character in the story do anything that you would be 
ashamed or afraid to do? Explain, 

Mschaniml Skills 
1] Word Deflnitions 

Here !s an unusual word. Can you tell me what it means? 

Can you tell me another word that meaifis die same or almost the 
same thing? 

If I said (naming an antonym or homonym )3 would you say this 
word was the same or opposite in meaning? 
' Did you find any words that had a different meaning when you 
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read them somewhere else? What was the difference? 
Use this Nvord in a sentence. 

Can you find a word on thij page that has more than one meaning? 
(bat^ ship5 walkj for cjcample), 
2] Study Skills 

Show mc the index (table of contents) ^ title pagej etc. 

What thing (s) does this page tell us? 

Find page(s) where such and such is described. 

Did pictures help you understand this book? How? 

How do you find things in the index (table of contented title page) ? 

Can you locate die ictting of this story? 

Can you find the general topic of this story in another book? In 
any reference books? Other texts in other subjects? 
Can you tell me the thread of the story by looking at the table of 

contents? 

Skim thii page and tell me . 

Are there any graphs^ charts^ or maps which helped you? How? 
31 Ability to Analyze Unknown Words, These skUU can be developed 
be^t in independent writing. 

Show me a wc-rd ^gu did not know. How did you figure it out? 
Here is a word that seems difficult. What is it? 
How did you flgufc it out? (Initial letter^ blend^ rhymingj ending 
letter^ vowel sounds^ and general configuration.) 
Let me cover up part of it. Now what do you see? Say it; now here 
is the whole word. Can you say it? 

The word starts like ____ but rhymes with , Try it. 

Choose a word at random : 

What is the root word? 

What is the prefix? 

What is the suffix? 

Unlock the word meaning for me by telling me what this word 
means with a preflxj a sufliXj or both, 
4] Reading for Details 

The child should be questioned for details according to the 
nature of the material. If the book is concerned with such areas as 
How to build or make things. 
How to perform an experiment. 
The following of recipes. 
Then reading for details may be included. 
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Oral Reading in the Conference 

ThQ purpose for oral reading in the conference is to detemiine 
how effectively the child can '-hold an audience." It highlights the 
conference. The evaluation of the oral reading should be based on 
how effectively the child can make his reading sound like talking. 
It is a perfect opportunity to "show-off'' in a healthy way. 

The teacher can help the child to develop natural expression by 
giving quiet. Incentive remarks while thp child is reading. Below 
are several example of such incentive commented 

What happened nest? 
Is that so ! 

Make it exciting! (spooky, silly, etc.) 
Come on! 

The selection which the child reads orally shoiild always be material 
with which he is famiHar and which he is prepared to read aloud. The 
child should read a selection which is suited to his ability and needs. For 
these reasons it is generally agreed that the chUd should choose the 
selection and the mount of it that he wish^ to share with his teachen 
Hie teacher may wish to the child the reason for his particular choice. 

Closure 

In the clOTre of the conference the teacher and pupil evaluate progress 
and plan for an activity or project, and the teacher oHm guidance on 
sdections of books for further reading. The conference is concluded on a 
posidve note at a logicd pause in die material or teaching. 
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4, Classroom Organization: Structuring the 
Individualized Reading Period 

T^HE OPERATION of this approach to reading instruction demandi an 
increase in resourcafulne^ of children to work in activities that have 
a strong element of self-alignment within them, Teachera may teach 
particular skilli in tool=subject areas in other parts of Ae day's ichedulej 
but the pupils must be helped to recognize and accept responsibility for 
that which they do not know* They then must go to work on it* 

No teacher can teach anything if ha is constantly interrupted. TTiere- 
fore, there must be a general plan that is developed day by day. Such a 
plan involves something like the following sequence: 

1] Planning the independent work period* 

2] Choosing a book and reading it silently, 

3] Making decisions about each book chosen and read. 

4] Preparing for the individual conference* 

5] Preparing for instructiorial gfoupingi, 

6] Preparing for the amdgamation into the rest of the curriculum. 

Planning the Independent Work Period 

Pupils must accept the responsibility of developing activides which 
absorb them and thus are performed with a minimum of help. The 
teacher needs to do a fast round-the-da^ check up to anticipate a possible 
problem. Once a teacher begins his instruction in individual conference, 
no interruptions, except for emergency conditions, should be allowed. The 
teacher j in shorty must teach * 

The firet item on any educational independent work period during the 
reading period~as differentiated from the busy-work type— is that of 
silent reading of a self-diosen book. This selection should occupy die 
pupil from 20 to 30 minutes or longer, If tfiere is frequent changing of 
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books, the teacher must recognize that 1] he has not done a good enough 
job of helping children choose books wisely or 2] the book supply is 
inadequate. 

Rare is the teacher who knows how to keep the whole class busy 
enough to make individual conferences pos.gible. The purpose of this 
section is to help those teachers who would like to move in this direction. 

The activity centers for independent work suggested below allow for 
many options. AU activities should be self-educativc in character be 
attractive and intereiting, and need a minimum of teacher check-up 
afterwards. Suggested centcra are t 

1] The Book Center, where all of the books in the room— te-xte, trade, 
reference works, etc—along with chaira (a rocker is dandy), and/ 
or a table for quiet reading of a self-chosen book, are located. 

2] ''A Writing Center," where lovely, new, long, sharp pencUs and a 
stack of nice, clean paper beckon those who have a good story to 
write or an importani letter to send. Stamps, envelopes, even a 
typewriter (used or new), should be a part of every claasroom's 
writing center. 

3] "An Art Center," a place for paints, clay and other wet media, 
with nearby wash-up facilities (a pail works fine). A place foi 
colored chalk, crayons, and other dry media, along with colored 
construction paper, scissora, paste, and aU other necessary imple- 
ments, 

4] "A Science Center," where, hopefully, plenty of observational tasks 
can be set up. Here are the magnifying glasses to be used on plants, 
the turtle, the snail, terraria-aquaria, and other science equipment! 

5] "A Material.? Center" for math materials or constructive materials 
such as Lincoln Logs, Erector Sets, and the like. Magnets may be 
here or in the science center. ■ 

6] "A Teacher-Made Follow-Up Exercises Center," where children 
can be sent to find self-drill assignments on some nagging problem, 
such as multiplication tables, homonyms, digraphs, or whatever. 

7] "A Dramatization Center," where the social.studies unit can be 
role-played and stories can be practiced widi puppets, etc. 

With this kind of classroom, teachers wiU find themselves progrrasively 
free to teach chndren individually. AU activity during any instnictional 
period must, of course, be quiet enough not to interfere with the teaching 
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and learning going on. Routines will need to be set and children taught 
how to proceed, But once these centers are in operationj the teacher can 
be marvelously free to teach, 

Chooiing a Book and Reading It Silently 

TTie criteria for choosing a book are simple indeed. The teacher trains^ 
instructs, role-playSj and in other ways shows children how to choose a 
book that is just right for them at that time. The teacher might say 
something like this: 

Look over all of the books. Pick one that looks like it might be the 
one you want. Riffle its pages. Pick some page in the middle of it. Start 
to read it to yourself. If you come to a word you cannot figure outj 
put your thumb down. If you come to another^ put ^^our first flnger 
down; anothcf^ your second finger; and so on, // you use up your 
whole hand, that book is too hard! Put it down and start all over 
again, I do not want to hear your worst reading. I want your b^t. It 
wiU be your best when you choose a book that you like and that you 
can read with very little help. 

Thus a teacher helps a child choose a book that is within his indepen= 
dent level, which is his instructional reading level. An adequate book 
supply will insure that each child will find a book that meets his interest. 
If such is not available, the teacher must encourage children to write a 
note (or report orally^ if they can't write) j uesting desired books. 

Assuming that every child finally has a book that will absorb him for 
some time (at this pointy this reading program looks not unlike a library 
period) he can proceed with the next item of business, 

Making Decisions About Chosen Books 

Several options are available: 

1] "Shall I prepare it to bring to my teacher in an individual con- 
ference?^' (If so^ then I must be sure I know it well,) 

2] "Shall I do a project (dioramaj esperimentj or some other project) 
with an idea gained from tiiis book?'* 

3] "Shall I present this book in some form during our iharing period?" 

4] *^Shall I simply record it in my notebook and go and dioose another 
to readf ' 
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Preparinf for the individual conference was described in the preceding 
chapter. ITie teacher needs to help children be aware of the kinds of ideas 
to be explored in the individual conference. Children must, literally, 
"practice up" on what to expect with their book. 

Doing a project is a fine way for a child to develop indciptndence, 
r^urcefuln^, and creativity. He should check out his plp^js with his 
teacher — but the main ideas should really be the child's o\m. The more 
a teacher promotes this type of self-assignment the more exciting and 
rewarding the projecte may be. TTie teacher's expert knowledge k mmn- 
tial, but motivation is more powerful when a child works on his own 
ideas. 

ITie sharing time is best held at some other tbne of the day Uian during 
the reading period. Many teachere find Friday afternoons exhausting and 
difficult. Sharing time (replete with a steering committee) can make 
these fatiguing houra a pleasure indeed. The pupils may plan project, or 
skite, or in some way legitimately '*show-off" what they have preparrf. 

A simple recording in the child*s notebook would include certain items 
iudi as author^ title, date read, a short comment. Some teachera like to 
have dhUdren write a paragraph about a book. Whatever the length of 
such a request is not what mattere. What DOES matter is whedier the 
keeping of a record, in effect, punishes a child for finishing a book. 
Notfiingj at my time, should slow up the desu^e of a diild to read. We 
are for reading in quantity, in millions and billions and trillions of books 
—good books, good literature. 

Prepafing for the Indmdual Conference 
The most important preparation a child can make for his individual 
conference with his teacher is to have read his book thoroughly. But this 
preparation is not a one-way street. Early in the school year, the teacher 
must show the pupils the kind of questioning they can expect. Perhaps a 
bit of role splaying with some brave soul taking the lead role would 
benefit. Perhaps an explanation of all the ways in which the teacher will 
^k questions wiU sufflce. 

Often a pupH wiU benefit by choosing a buddy and trying out certain 
skills, say oral reading, on him. Often one-s hmt friend is one's severest 
critic. ITiis fact must apply at die childhood level as well as at tiie adult! 

In ^y event, die pupil should never feel that his teacher is going to 
''sneak'' up on him. He should feel that his teacher wiU be very inter^ted 
and that he wiU give his undivided attention to Ae diild for the duration 
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of the conference. A teacher should help a chUd gain confidence. Maybe 
there will be butterflies in the stomach at flm (this feeling happens even 
at the college level ! ) but, a^^uming preparation is adequate^ it should be 
an exciting discii^ion about the book the child has read* 

Instructional Groupings 

Tht major skills of comprehension may be inv^tigated at the indi- 
vidual conference. "Reading between the lines'' inferentiallyj cridcally, 
or creatively— these aU redly mean the same thing. Put another way^ the 
conference is devoted to the development of eternal vigilance of the 
printed word, for such is the salvation of the democratic society. Purpose, 
valueSj guilt feelings, triumphs^ suspicions^ frontier-pushing^ all this and 
more is taught— by discovery^ be it clearly noted— by the incisivenesi of 
the teacher's questions and r^pons^. 

Thus from this exploration of problems and disabilitieSj around the 
central problem of over-all comprehension^ a teacher will be able to spot 
those children who reveal needs in such matters as: 

Or^ readings 

Omission of crucial words (not just minor ones) 5 
Repeddouin^ of ceftain lines and phrBscs^ 
Obvious lack of undentanding of die hidden 

meanings in the material^ 
Voice qu^ty^ contol and volume^ etc. 

TTie finicky check-off lists that can be found in many reading texts add 
up to one fact when the above symptoms occur. TTiat fact is that the 
child does not understand what he is reading. When tiiis fact is ^posedj 
the teacher has the option of either asking die child to get an easier book 
or forming a group of children with similar difficulties and frankly dis- 
cubing the problems with the group in order to discover the basic 
problem. 

When grouping for instrucdonal pui^oses^ die teacher should meet 
with each group consecutively. Those groups whidi do not need die 
teadier's specific instruction can work in separate groups at the same 
time. 

The matter of word analysis mm% m this writer's opinion, be intro- 
duced, taught, and built during the WRITING (or spdEng) period. 
Word Midysis is word-breaking=up. Tliis is ^entidly a writing operadon, 
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not a reading operation. Word perception is essentially a reading opera- 
tion, When children have been taught word analysis (phonics if you wiU) 
througiv their independent writing activities,^ the skill of analyzing a word 
is AVAILABLE in the child. The teacher may assist the child in recalling 
this skill when he becomes stuck on a word in reading. 

Thus groups can be set up during the reading period for this purpose 
once the organization of the difficulties into group has been made by an 
analysis of the wrilings of the class." To pull the teaching of word analysis 
out of the reading period allows the teacher much more time to work at 
**reading between the lines/- And that's more fun to teach! 

Preparing for the Amalgamation of Reading into the Rest 
of thr Cufriculum 

MainlVj the rest of the curriculum needs reading. Yet the dilemma of 
the single text book can get in the way. Social studies can be taught 
without social studies texts for anyone but the teacher (and tJien only for 
reference). There arc numerous trade (i.e. library-type) books available 
for most age levels for children to read in depth in most phases of the 
scr^I^il studies, science, and even arithmetic. Any good children's book list 
contains hundreds of books that are of content nature. Many authoriti^ 
agree that '^content'' reading is diflferent from ^-reading'' reading. They 
don't quite say it that way, but that is what they mean, "Reading" 
reading is the kind that has little or no application to anything else. 
Children should and can be taught to read content when diey are able 
to choose from hundreds of books available. 

Thus when the classroom organization patterns are shaping up, the 
teacher will help children plan to choose books that will have application 
to their socid studies unit, to story problems in arithmetic, to story writing 
in written language, to dramatizations in oral language^ and so on. The 
caiT>^-over is not hard. It takes an adequate supply of books. Substitution 
of trade books for usual basal reader wiU allow extra money, ITie 
use of paper backs allows the school system to expand its book collection 
and many schools now use paper backs. 

As has been suggested earlier^ a teacher should teach skills such as 
those found in penmanship during another portion of the day and then 

'See the wri tings of Miuree Applegaie: Sylvia Ashton AVarnGr; Grace Fernaid; Alvitifl 
Burrows; and the prMnt writer on this matter, 

^See R, S, Fleming (Ed,) , Currkulum for Today's nays nnd Cirls. Merrill, p, ISO 
ff. J, Veatch» Reading in the Elementary SchoQl, Ronald, pp, 3 60-36 L 
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encourage children to take part of their independent work time to polkh 
up those skills in which they are weak. 

Most of all Aoughj the role of the teacher ii to relate tiie dMroom 
experiencei to activities in the outside world, ClMiroom imtmction 
indudei discussion of newspaperej radiOj televisionj and other activiti^ 
of the outeide world. The total meldi into one learning whole. For^ bb dl 
good teachers knoWj reading is not for reading. Reading m for leaming. 
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5. Individualized Reading; Focus on Skills 



'P'his presentation pertains to teaching of skills in an individualized 
reading program (IRP). Whether skills ghould be taught in an indi- 
vidualized reading approach is not an issue. If we consider an individual- 
ized reading approach as a ba.sic program of reading instruction (and 
this point of view we do hold), then it is evident that a sequential skills 
development is an integral part of a program. There are many excellent 
professional materials dealing with the teaching of reading skills. These 
references are appropriate for an individualized reading program as well 
as a program based upon basic-reading textbooks. Therefore, rather than 
to discuss the importance of a skills program, this approach will be to 
present a personalized view of an individualized reading program in 
operation. TTie development of skills will be evident, 

A visit will be . made to an intermediate-grade classroom where a 
teacher has an IRP in progress. The reader will recognize that the class^ 
room and teacher being described are composites of many da^^rooms and 
many teachers. The reader also should be aware of die fact that diia 
presentation is based upon the pardcular experiences teachera have had 
with an individualized reading approach in Indiana schools. 

Framework for Skills Instruction in an Individualized 
Reading PfogfMi 
Before entering a classroom, a background of the total school philoso- 
phy in which this program operates will be helpful. The focus of the 
teaching staff and the educational program is on the individual learner= 
his interests, needSj and growth in learning. There are curriculum guide- 
lines for teachers in all areas of the curriculum ^ however^ flexibility and 
creative approaches to teaching and learning are encouraged. Readinp' 
instruction is viewed as having a broadened base which means that many 
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materials of various kinds are used, A multiple-text approach is used by 
those teachers who base their instruction on a reading textbook sefies 
along with tlie use of trade books^ reference material^ and periodicals. 
Also, reading skills are taught throughout the school day in all areas of 
the curriculum* 

For the past ten years in this school systenij many teachen have moved 
voluntarily into an individualized program, These individualized reading 
programs are not supplementary^ programs begun after a basic-text 
program is completed. They are planned and initiated as basic instruc- 
tional programs^ especially designed to meet the individual needs of 
children, The skills program encompasses the broad spectrum of skills; 
comprehension and interpretation abilides are developed aj well as word- 
attack skills* * 

Teacher Prepafation 

How does the teacher personally prepare for individualizing reading 
instruction? Here is one teacher's response. 

felt for a period of yeare the need to broaden my reading pro- 
gram, I found basic and supplementary texts and workbooks too 
confining for advanced readers and unrealistic for less able readers. 
My first step toward an individualized approach was to read everv- 
thing I could find on the subject, I attended in-service meetings 
planned by the curriculum department, visited other classrooms where 
the program was usedj and talked to teachers who were utilizing an 
individualized approach, I had a wide range of reading materials for 
self-selection, a variety of skills practice materials, and a good under- 
standing of reading skills, I was willing to try a more flexible program, 
I realized there would be periods of trial and error and that an indi- 
vidualized reading program would truly be 'learning-on-the-job.' I was 
very concerned about teaching the skills for each child and giving the 
kind of help necessary to develop independent reade^.'- 

This teacher describes some of the first steps taken to initiate an 
individualized program: 

1] Identifying the basic-reading skills to be developed in an IRP, Of 
coufSCj these are the same skills which are developed sequentially 
in a basal text program. Basic texts were checked as well m the 
Barbe Reading Skills Checklist (2), All the skills were listed from 
readiness through advanced levels. When completed^ the list in^ 
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eluded skills related to vocabulary development^ comprehension, 
intcrprctationj and reaction^ as well as the word-perception skills, 

2] Noting the skills needed to help children read effectively in all areas 
of the curriculum. 

3] Making a skills check sheet for each child for use during individual 
conference periods. 

4] Gathering all the skills instructional material that could be located. 
Other teachei^ recommended materials which they thought were 
especiaUy valuable for skills development. (Skills materials selected 
and used wUl^ of coursej be different for every teacher and every 
groupO 

Based on experience in teachingj the teacher commented that all 
children do not learn skills according to a pre-determined pattern^ that 
skills are not wholly learned at any one time^ and that reinforcement and 
refinement of skill utilization is necessary aa children mature and use more 
advanced materials. It is a common experience to find that some inter- 
mediate-grade children need instruction in word-attack skills specific to 
the usual primary grade program^ while othera need help with more 
dilBcult word-attack skills. This same condition is also true for individual 
chUdrcn as related to comprehension and interpretation skills. It is an 
error to assume that a child who reads above grade level can go along 
on his own. Such a child can profit from help in refining and extending 
reading skills, especially those skills related to evaluating ideas^ reading 
between the lineSj making judgmentSj seeing relationships^ and building 
vocabulary. In=depth instructional periods with very capable readers are, 
by the way^ one of the most rewarding expefiences to be found in an IRP, 

Analysis of Pupil Needs 

Once the teacher has made the initial steps in self-preparationj how are 
the needs of the pupUs determined? Another teacher responds to this 
question : 

"1 believed that the most cnicial aspect of developing an IRP was 
to establish the proper atmosphere and to build pupil attitudes about 
die program. For several weekSj we discussed procedures for self- 
selection of bookSj ways in which we would work together on skills 
development, and plans for recording and sharing our experiences. 
Parents were thoroughly infonned about the program and asked to 
visit the classroom to see the program in operation. 
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During the first scheduled reading periods^ pupils CKplored and read 
widely from the matcrids available in the room. It was during this 
time that I planned an individual conference %vith each pupil in order 
to analyze his strengths and weakn^es/' 

Prior to individual conferenceSj the teacher prepared for meeting each 
child by 

1] securing available data regarding each child's ability and achieve- 
ment^ perusing cumulative reading records^ and noting pertinent 
commente made by former teachers. (If test scores were not avaU- 
ablCj aptitudCj diagnostic^ and achievement tests of reading were 
given to obtain an overview of each child's potential and his 
reading level. Care was taken to determine if any physical impair- 
ment was present that might retard reading.) 

2] requesting each child to fill in the Kottmeyer Interest Inventory 
and Background Information Data Sheet (3). 

In general^ the teacher used the following procedures during the initial 
conference: 

1] discussed the interest inventory with each child to learn about pupil 
attitudes and interest and to establish a friendly anu personal 
relationship. 

2] heard each child read ordly from basic-rr^ading texts using mate- 
rials belowj atj and above the child-s achievement level. (Tape 
recordings of the child's oral reading were made and replayed, and 
the child was helped to identify some of his reading needs. Oral 
reading provided a quick check on comprehension, fluency^ and 
word-attack skills.) 

3] helped each child plan a reading folder for his own reading record. 
(One section was to contain a cumulative account of books read; 
another was to relate to hLs skills needs; and another section was to 
be an account of his personal daily reading plans.) 

At the conclusion of the conferencejj the teacher's records for each 
child included test datag information on attitudes and special interests^ a 
sequendal listing of skills to be used as a checklist5=and any other pertinent 
data which might provide clues for meeting the child^s needs. 

Teaching the Skills of Reading 
Once an analysis of pupil needs has been madCs what steps are taien 
by the teacher and children as they work on skills development? For this 
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information, a visit to the classrooni provides an opportunity lo obscive 
the children's activities under the teacher's guidance. 

Note that the reading period is scheduled for at least an hour. Each 
child has his reading folder open on his desk so that his pei^onal plans for 
the drty^s reading period can be seen. On the chalkboard, the teacher and 
children have written thcir^ plans for the reading period. Some cliildren 
have requested brief individual coifeultatipns. These brief consultations 
enable the teacher to give personal direction to tliosc children who indi- 
cate that they need help to proceed before they have an individual 
conference. Consultations serve as ''hurdle helps'' and might answer such 
questions as, '*May Jim and I work together with these analysis cards?^' 
"May I plan a play about my book?'' ^'May John and I go to the 
materials resource center to check some reference material?'' "^Will you 
help me with the directions for this practice sheet?" 

Some children are scheduled for conferences of flve-to-ten minutes each 
with die teacher. Conferences will include oral reading, discussiorr, and 
tcacher^pupil diagnosis of skills needs. Three children are to meet' as a 
needs group to work on syllabication. An interest group of five children 
m scheduled for a discussion of the biographies they have read. The rest 
of the class will be reading the books they have chosen or will be engaged 
in related reading activities, 

The children's responses to questions about their activides were; 

1] "My plans for today are to work on a skills sheet on outlining. Vm 
writing a report for social studies, and I found I needed this help. 
When Tm finished with this lesson, I plan to read a book I cht^^^e 
about football which is my favorite sport. Would you like to sec 
special vocabulary list that deals widi sports? All of us have made 
lists of words diat have a special meaning for us or that interest us, 
Tve learned to use the dictionan' to make sure I have the exact 
word I need,'' 

2] 'Tm working on this material that will help me pick out main 
ideas. I am writing a paper on space exploration. I found so manv 
books and articles that I asked the teacher how I could choose the 
ideas I need from so many places. The boak Fin reading right now 
is on space, but I have read books from many ciiU^^ries throughout 
the year/' 

3] *'rm working on practice material to Jiclp mu with root words, 
prefixes, and suffixes. Sometimes I have trouble working out new 
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wordSj and I don't spell too well The teacher has helped me choose 
some workbook pages to help me. Our whole cla&5 has been taught 
to use glossaries in science and social studies books, and I have my 
own dictionary to use when I need help with a word. Jim and I 
are reading the same book on the Old West. Wheri we share the 
book with the class, we are planning to do it wearinf costumes." 

4] "Our group m discuasing biographies we have read. We will be 
discussing ways famous people are alikes the kinds of things they 
have donCj and how we feel about these people. Oftenj the teacher 
joins uSj and occasionally the principal drops in. We are planning 
to discuss our books at the next P.T.A. meeting because our parents 
like to hear about what we are reading.^- 

5] *'We are practicing reading orally using this social studio filmstrip. 
We previewed it, worked out the new words, and made an oudijie 
to help us when we present and discus the filmstrip with our clasa. 
We have prepared a test to give to the class to help us check 
whether we have gotten acroK the major ideas of the filmstrip." 

6] '*TTiere are three of us in this group working on syllables. This one 
is our last group meeting because we think we have enough 
practice on this skill and can go on to some other things. Syllabte 
aren't so hard to figure out if you say the word flrat and listen 
carefully to the number of vowd sounds/' 

7] "I'm re-reading Ais book because Tm going to present a book 
review to another class. We are often invited to visit other classy. 
TTiey enjoy hearing about die books we read and often borrow 
them. I'm chasing parts of the book with lots of action and 
conversation so it will be interesting. TTiis one is an easy book for 
me, but sometimes I pick ^asy books because I like them." 

8] "*TTiis is my conference period. The teacher is checking my practice 
page on vocabulary. Then we will discuss die book Tm reading and 
talk about die charactei^ in the story. Fve chosen a few paragraphs 
to read orally which I think really d^cribe some of the character. I 
found some hard words, but I was able to get them when I used the 
word-attack skills I know. I really had a hard time making up my 
mind about what books I wanted to read. My friend reported on 
this book, and it sounded swell; so I chose it, too. I have my 
reading folder with me so I can record what my next acdvities will 
be when the teacher and I decide what I need to do." 
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Children have been obsei^^ed in thiB ctoroom reading for enjoyment^ 
working on skills independentiy or in needs groups, participating in an 
interat group, and conferring with the teacher. We have seen that the 
reading period utilized materids from d\ of the content areas, as well aa 
from trade books. In any one day, the activities include many of the skillB 
of readings depending upon the needs of indivldud children. Teacher 
comments include: 

1] ''Did you notice that the children know why they are doing what 
they are doing? Every assignment or activity serv^ a purpose for 
them. In other wordSj in this approach^ children take an active 
rasponsibility for their own learning.'- 

2] "No doubt, you were aware of the varied kinds of acti\dties going 
on. The children are very creative about planning their reading 
activities. We schedule a specific period for reading, but the reading 
activities permeate the whole day. Children use unsigned time in 
puiposeful ways which are related to reading. It never ceases to 
mnmc me how quickly the chUdren grow in tiieir ability to become 
independent leamen.'' 
3] "Personal writing by the children h^ improved immensely. Many 
of tfieir activities require skill in writing. On occ^ion, we have 
found it helpful to have lemom for the entire class which relate to 
improving writing skills. Spelling has improved as children develop 
their own vocabulary lists and use tiie dictionary more eflSciently " 

Reading Skills in Content Areas 

How do children who participate in individualized reading work with 
content materials? Teachers' comments follow i 

1] "We have basic and supplementary texte in all of the content areas. 
Because the children have experience with a wide range of reading 
materials^ they tend to seek a variety of materiali in the content 
areas which enable them to follow their special interests. We have 
gathered many trade booksj newspapers, magazines^ paperbacks, 
and filmstrips. Because these materials in the content are^ become 
part of our room collection^ children select some of th^e materials 
to use for their peiBonal reading, SkiUs instruction might ato be 
based on these materials. Children are aware of die fact that they 
must approach tiie reading of content materials differently from 
^ tiie way Aey would approach Ae reading of library books. They 

ERIC 
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riso recognize the need to adjust their rate of reading m they use 
different material/* 
2] -'The individualized reading approach permeates the whole day 
and has become a way of living and learning with us. I find that I 
teach reading skills aU day in every subject, Ohildren truly utiliEe 
the skills of reading as learning skills in all curriculum areas." 

Evaluating the Skills Program 

How effectively does an IRP help children become more efficient and 
independent readeis? Teachere* responses include: 

1] *'The b^ic skills tests we give show that the chOdren do an CKcellent 
job in learning skills." 

2] "TTie children read more extensively and wiUi more enjoyment. 
Parents who visit the classrooms are amazed at the pupil interest 
and participatian. Many parents tell about the increased number of 
books children read at home*'* 

3] * ■Reading in the content areas shows remarkable improvement. One 
of the real surprisei to me wai the improvement in arithmetic 
problem solving,'" 

4] "Because of personal involvementj probably the biggest plus*value 
of individualized reading is the positive self-concept developed by 
children. Children feel better about themselves p- 

5] **I am pleased that oral reading is done for valid reasons." 

6] "TTiere are several factors that concern me. One concern relates to 
what will happen to the.^e children If they move to another room 
with a different program. However^ I do feel that they are 
becoming independent readers. If they return to basic*text instnic- 
tionj they will be able to pursue their broad interest in reading 
through the content subjecte and during leisure time, Also^ as I 
view my role^ it is to give the best possible experiences to my pupils 
each year, Another concern is that I spend a lot of time on reading. 
However^ since much of the reading is related to all area^ of the 
curriculum^ I feel no learning area is neglected.*- 

Suminafy 

It is obvious that this brief glimpie of an IRP in acUon is Sdniewhat 
limited. The classroom groups described above are in tiieir fourth year in 
school Primary teachers might well ask how effective an IRP would be 
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for their children. First-grade teachcr^j especially^ might wonder whether 
this approach is a realistic one for initial reading instruction. The intro- 
duction to reading and skills can be done through the use of experience 
charts and stories dictated by the children. These, materials can be used 
to teach sight words and the beginning word-attack skills. Some teachers 
find it helpful to use a basic-text series for this beginning stage. The 
monograph, A Practical Guide to Indwtdualizid Reading {4)^ hm 
pros^cd to be a good source of help for teachers working with children at 
the beginning-tO'-read stage. Once the child has moved beyond this stagCj 
the organization and procedures suggested throughout this presentation 
can be appropriate when adapted to the maturity of primary-grade 
children, 

Other important factore arc apparent. One is thrt teachera must be 
willing to experiment widi this approach, for the program i$ as individual 
as the teacher wishes and the needs of the children dictate. This program, 
demands tliat the teacher be open-minded^ independent in action^ inquir- 
ing in spirit^ and respectful of children as individuals. Another factor Is 
that while research has shown that children in an individualized program 
do as well or better in reading achievement and ikills development as in a 
basic-text approach, it is recognized that results of performance' tests do 
not tell the whole story. It is the positive change in pupil self^concept, the 
growth in independence^ and pupil commitment to "learning how to 
learn-' that encourages teachers to continue individualized reading 
programs. 
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6. Individualized Reading and Creative 
Writing 

^.OOD TEAGHERs Qvcr the ymr% have always used the storieSj poems, 
letters^ essayij and research reports which children write as vehicles 
for developing better understanding and control of the particular factoid 
of composition aa well as a means of improving reading and listening 
abilities. It is common today^ therefore, to see first-grade teachers 
developing an experience chart as a group composition-reading 
experience (5), In the ability-grouping program of reading these charts 
are used to introduce vocabulary and concepts^ to give repetition to the 
"new'- words in the reader, to provide practice in word analysis, and to 
check comprehension, In the middle grades almost all teachei^ on 
occasion have children read their written compositions aloud while their 
classmates listen. The proponent of individualized readmg do not 
dLsagrce with these composition-reading activities. They do argue, never- 
theless^ that the use of writing should be used in the development of 
reading in a more direct and emphatic way, 

For example, in individualized reading the writmg children do is 
utilised for their reading development in more creative ways Aan were 
seen above. Ordinarily one might say, * -Seldom do 'all children create at 
the same time. As a matter of fact, creative writing is redly only for some 
of the children some of the time'^ (5: 16), 

But there are no such qualiflcatidns with a reading program oriented 
toward the creativeJanguage approach. With thl^ approach in the first 
grade the teacher continually encourages the child to tell about the 
unique aspects of life in a number of ways. He orally verbalizes hi^ 
impressive experiences, he acts out his happiest moments, he painb or 
draws of those events ncareit and dearest to him. At diis point the teacher 
begini to record these outpourings in the child-s language. She writes 
down in his own lexicon a line or two of the txpmtprp^ the child has 
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shared with his classmates, She describes^ m the child might have 
d^cribed it, what his dramatic behavior exhibits. She makes note of the 
many perceptions of the size, color, shapc^ positiong spacial arrangemcntSj 
and internal details of objects he exhibits through his spoken language. 
Tlie pupil in turn dictates to the teacher what to him are tjie important 
features of his artistic or graphic expre^ions. 

The content from which the child will learn to read his first word§ and 
sentences is taken from this stockpile of first-hand language. As she 
records the child's responseSj the teacher-secretary makes sure that con- 
ccptSj vocabularyj sentence structure, and usage are highly respected. It 
is urJikcly these sentences will read as do the traditional readers; "Runj 
Tom! Run, run^ mnP' or as do the newer ^'linguistic'- readei^; fat 
frog sat on a raft," This respect for the child's natural language is 
important so that when he readi it back, it rings tmt\ that is^ it 
corr^ponds to his inner voice, thoughts, and emotional attachments. 

Language-Experienca Approach 

This proceii has come to be called learning to read through experience 
or the language-experience approach (6^ S), Preliminary to the writing 
of stories there must be, as implied above, many instances in which the 
pupil teUs or shares his personal life, in which he reacts to the lives of his 
classmates, in which he listens to stories from his teacherj and when he 
teUs or dictates stories back to her. From theie procedures the child comes 
to realize that written language is recorded ipeech and that he has a 
unique speech^peraonality worthy of approbation from his teacher and 
cla^mat^. 

Entry into Writing 

In tiieir experiences with the language-experience approach many 
teachen have recognized that one of the smoothest entries into the act of 
reading via children's experiences is through the words die child uses to 
explain his drawings, It can be said almost without fear of contradiction 
that all children can draw and then tell about what they drew. Since 
children find this mode of pciional expression so natural and fulfilling, 
they readily label their drawings, These become the prime material of 
fiitt-itep reading*^ 

•Even In ilic middle gradei it hai been observed that when diijdrGn riui draw a 
series of pictures illustrating the important pointJ in a plot, and then write a story 
about these pictures, the structure of the story noticeably improves. 
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As the child's powers of word recognition grow so will the length of 
the dictation his teacher records. This dictation the teacher often takes 
as chadren explain their pictures or tell their stories within a small group. 
The group enjoys the .picture or story j the teacher puts the content of 
their enjoyment into written form. Whether the child's personal language 
should be recorded here is problematic. "One of the values of the 
personaUanguagc chart is its invitation to use real language. It should be 
enjoyed and then discarded or erased" (ff'48). Frequently, however, 
these illustrated stories are stapled into "books"; placed in a claKroom 
reading center; and reread aloud and independentJy by the composer, 
his teacher, and classmates, 

Language.Expetience in Middle Grades 
The language experience activity does not end with the primary grades. 
In fact, as children's powers of written expression improve, the enjoyment 
otjiers have in these writings correspondingly expands. Thus, in the 
middle grades it k not unusual for the writings of some children to 
actually compete with the works of professional adult writers for their 
classmates' attention. Many middle-grade teachers who have maintained 
a constantly expanding and changing clawroom center of children's, 
writings also find these materials provide great incentives for other 
children to write. Thus, the teacher who encourages children to write for 
the enjoyment or edification of othcii can create the most favorable 
attitude ^ toward and conscientious respect for readability from children 
who, without this spur, are seen to grow increasmgly careless of this 
aspect of written composition. 

The use of the languagc-cxperienco approach in the middle grades has 
other values. Principally, it tends to restrain a tendency by teachere at 
these grade levels to fragment the language-arts program into a number 
of isolated subjects, each of whteh is based on a separate content and is 
given its own parcel of time. As it integrates readinf, speUing, listening, 
writmg, handwriting, and speaking, the individualized program saves 
badly needed time and gives many addltidhal opportunities to practice 
several much-needed language skills in dose relationship to a common 
goal of learaiing to read. 

Writing Builds Vocabulary in Individualized Reading 

In the language-experience approach to reading there is conspicuously 
absent the concept of vocabulary control. That is, there is little attempt 
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made to shape children's independent or dictated stories Into a grade- 
level word list. There seems ainiost no danger in this procedurCj however^ 
since children in their language pracdcci doj of course, use all the so- 
called high-frequency words found in the various word lists. It can be 
said, moreover, that a mastery of the recognition of these highly func- 
tioniU words k more likely in an individualized language-experience 
reading program because of the natural language context in which the 
child reads. Here each mry the child reads is directly connected to his 
recorded life experiences and thus to that for which he has relatively high 
emotional attachments. WitJi the individualized approach there seem^ 
litUe need, therefore, for the teacher to strain for the tedious repetition 
seen in many experience charts: 

Our Zoo Trip 
We saw a liger. 
We saw a lion. 
We saiv a bear. 
We liked the trip. 

In the individuaHzed approach a more likely result of wridng about this 
trip would be: 

How I Feel Aboiil the Zoo 

I was scared when the iiuer 
snarled and swished his taiL The 
bear did tricks and made me laugh. 
Then I felt OK. 

If one accepts the idea that writing words tends to aid in word 
recognition and retention or that what a child writes he can read more 
easily than what an adult writes for him (because it is more important 
to him) 5 then it follows diat the chikUwritten story will be more effective 
in developing vocabulary, The teacher-controlled story^ its lack of vocab* 
ulary control notwithstanding, is obviously not modeled after the basal 
reader style of writing but after natureil speech patterns of children. 

The assumption of the importance of vocabulary control in written 
materials in the middle grades has also come into question. As Dechant 
says I 

The principle of vocabulary control apparently used in basal mntcrials 
may not be valid. Vocabulary control is more than simply limiting the 
number of words and their rate of introduction, Frequency of use ii not' 
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a valid criterion either^ and yet^ these leem to be the primary criteria of 
control in the baial series (S;203). 

Advocates of individualized reading in the middle grades through 
individualized writing would add that fte persondly emotional stimulus 
of a word^ and the individuars need for it^ will be a more effective control 
on its use than will tlie frequency-distribution scheme so often employed* 

Shaiing and Reporting Through Writing 

As is explained elsewhere in this teaching aid, a child under the IRP 
reads books of his own choice^ for his own purposes^ and at his own 
speed. In partial exchange for this freedom and self-determination^ he 
should share with others in small group sessions the pleasure, knowledge, 
and appreciation gained through reading. There are many activitia that 
can be offered the child as means to share or report in tiiis way {4), The 
chUd might read aloud or give an oral report on parti of the book, 
dramatize parts of it, make an artistic expression of it, or write about it. 
Through the written report the child may find more rewarding and 
longer lasting reactions from peers and teachers than through oral reports. 

The teacher should prepare a list of writing opportuniti^ and post it 
conspicuously so that the child will feel he has a wide choice of topics. 
Such a list might suggest that^ for the book he reads, a child could write 

an opinion of the book, 

a biographical account of its author, 

a letter to the author or publisher, 

an advertisement for it^ 

descriptions of a few favorite characten^ 

an original story based on it, 

an imaginary episode that could be included in ttie book, 
a parody or satire of the book, 
a television playlet based on it, 
a new character for it, 

what the book contributed to an ongoing research project, 

five improvements that would have made it a better book, 

how the book is like or different from the reader's Itfe, 

a song or poem based on the characters or storyj 

a different ending for it, 

an Invitation for others to read the bookj 

a list of questions about the book^ 
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a few riddles about die bookj 

several clu^ as to the identity of tfie bookj 

a ikt of interesting words or lentences from it, 

a list of things leanied from Ac bookj 

an outline of its plot itructurej 

a plan for a demonstration of something from die bookj 
a comic strip based on it, 

what might happen in the next chapter- of the bookj or 
what the book would say about itself if it could tdk. 

Pupils also find it enjoyable to rewrite the book M a itory for younfer 
children; or as a report by an on-the-spot reporter; or as a fablCj myth, 
or legend; or with a change of setting or locale. 

Basically, children faU to write because they have not had enough 
memorable detail in their lives to stimulate and orgpjiize their thinking 
and language. Individualized reading provide one way to m^e up for 
this omi^idn. As children atplore large numbers of books of interest to 
them, diey also gr^p a large number of suggesdve and energizing itema 
which can kindle in them an urge to write, 

Individudized reading can also help the diild who wishes to ddve 
deeply into a topic of interest and to write a "research" report on it 
Through his wide reading from several sources the child as more Ukdy to 
be able to answer basic research quesdons, "*What do I want to know?" 
*'What key works and words do I look for?'- '"What are important 
questions to ask?'^ "What will be my oudine for my reseajch report?" 
Newman (7) suggeste die child sign a * "Study confrac^' for individu^zed 
reading for research to indude these headinp and die date die r^earch 
wiU be completed. Files of dl th^e writing! can be kept by die child 
whidi win hdp him study die devdopment of his abilities to record his 
eKperiences and detennine die aspects in composition in whidi he needs 
to improve. 

Children Record IndividualiEid Reading Expefiincei 

OhUdren under individudized reading must take much of die respon- 
sibility for keeping records of their experiences. In diis way, teachers arc 
released from unnecessary checking and accounting. It has a second^ 
importance, too, in giving further purpose for writing skills. 

The records chUdren keep (a folder for each chUd is called for) cml 
be in the fortn of quesdons die child answer about individudized reading 

EKLC 
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122-128). He may be mkedt ^What kbdi of books do you Uker^ 
''Why?' *mat specific tides?" ^ What authore would you like to bcf 
'*Where do you get your books?'' "How do you choose your books?'- 
*'How do you know you wiU be able to read them?'- 'What do you do 
when you see a hard word?'' ''When, wherej and how^ much do you 
read?" "Do you like individualized reading?'- 

To lean) more about his pupils under individualized reading, the 
teacher may want them to use a book wish (what I wish books were 
like), to finish an incomplete sentence inventory (e.g., I work b^t when 
. . *)j or to write a reading autobiography (2^35-36), 

There are otiier aspects of record keeptag tiiat bvolve writing. The 
child can write listo of difficult words and phrases from the books he 
reads. Peraonal dictionaries of such words can be written on separate 
pages of paper stapled together into "Word Books.'' He can contribute 
short written comments for indusion in a chart or bulletin board centered 
on reading books on a certain theme (e.g., foreign lands, history, fantasy 
and myitery^ animals, and learning to get dong with people). The tide, 
author^ length of time it took to read a book, and a short comment on it 
can be written on cards which are filed alphabetically for use by ottier 
children. 

To give him a greater sense of continuing accompliihment and to help 
replenish his interests in individualized reading, tiie teacher can sugg^t 
the child keep a daUy record of how he spends his time in individudized 
reading. Such a record might read^ 

Monday Looked for a book on early Americans, 

Found Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia by 
Margaret Cousins and Benjamin Franklin by 
Ingri and Edgar d'Aulaire, Like the last one better. 
Read 20 minutes. Wrote the hard word^ on cards. 

Tuesday Met with Mr. Groff for our conference. Showed 

him my hard words. Practiced my hard words with 
Chris, 

Wednesday Finished 20 more pages in my book. Put die 

name of the book on the '*Who Reads What'' chart. 
Wrote some questions about die book for 
sharing periodi 

Thuiiday Et cetera. 

Friday ^ Et cetera. 
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Summaty 

With the realization dearly in mind of the dose rdationship of reading 
and writing and the realization of flie cound^ ways abilities in one of 
these areas carry over and reinforce skills in the other^ the teacher using 
individualized reading makes constant use of writing m an aid to reading 
development. Moreover, the focus of tiim discussion h^ been tihat indi- 
vidualized reading offers f rcater potential for sdmulating funcdon^ and 
creative wridng dian might otherwise be possible. With this approagh die 
child each day writ^ the storiei he readSj shar^ his reading through 
writing, and keeps written records of his experiences. TTie teacher finds 
it less arduous to knprove die language skiUi involved in diese process^, 
Fin^y, the possibility of maintainmg language arte m a truly integrated 
program seems much more likely if the language^acperience activities 
become an integral part of the individudized reading program at aU 
grade levels* It is worthwhile to remind oneself of diii fact^ d^pite the 
fear of bdaboiing die obvious^ since the importance of iMguage acperi- 
ence has been overlooked in some discuMions of individudized reading 
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^oday's children are confronted with problems vastly different from 
those faced by youngstere of fonner yeaii^ when there were no 
school lunch programSj no school buseSj school libraries^ inexpensive 
paperback books^ and automated work=saving deuces. Today children 
grow up with fewer chores to do; fewer miles to walk; many more bookSj 
magazines, teIe^diion, movies^ and oflier forms of recreation to enjoy , but 
"nothing to do" in the way of choices for worthy use of leisure time. To 
a casual observer, it would appear that tfiese condidons should provide 
more time for peraond reading mid stimulate a greater desire to read. 
Such may be the case for some children; but for most; children^ the 
contrary appears to be true. Therefore^ ttie aim of the Individualized 
Reading Program (IRP) is to develop in children a love for reading 
books rather than to just -Hrain'- children to know how to say die words. 
It is hoped that reading will become an integrd part of every child's 
life. The old adage that learning to read takes place m tiie flrat grade, or 
in die first and second, or in the Rmt diree grades is dramatic overeim^ 
plification. In the first grade children can conscientiously begin a lifetime 
process of reading that we hope wiD give increasing plemre and 
intellectual fulfillment. Children can use the first grade reading program 
as a springboard for growth and enjoyment so that they will continually 
develop reading as an integral part of their way of life. 

To teach reading with focus requires careful scrutiny of how the chOd 
matures within die total reading program. Consequently, evaluation can 
be defined, m many ways, But the single most important definition of 
ev^uation in the IRP is the procedure followed to help chDdren re^gnize 
their own capabiliti^ and/or limitations within the reading proc^; and 
to improve upon any limitations in a positive^ enthusi^tic way. In 
essence^ it is the yardstick we use to produce readm rather than chUdren 
"who know how to read," 
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The Objictivi Vifsua Subjective Issue 

Every reading program is concerned with children's pro^^ in 
reading. While teachers of the IRP can effectively rely upon iubjecdvc 
judgment to determine how children are growing in the prograih, they 
also must be concerned about judgment based upon objectively derived 
evidence to support the rate of growth made in reading by dieirdiUdren. 

Some areas of reading which can be measured objectively are vocab- 
ulary developmcntj comprehension ^ rate of silent reading^ oral reading, 
and itudy skills. To a^css these areas, both fornial and informal teste can 
be used. These tests may come from standardiEed tests, testa developed 
from various classroom materialsj vocabulary teatSj teacher made oral 
reading tegte, or formd and informal study skills teste. 

While teachei^ may test these more '^concrete'- areas of reading growth^ 
caution must be exercised in interpreting the results, The limitations of 
dl testing initrumente are such that they can never fully measure certain 
parts of the IRP, Tests do not measure accurately such important factoid 
as a youngster's ability to: 

1] reveal values he has found to be most worthwhile in books; 
2] maintain pci^onal interest in a single selection or bookj 
3] consistently select books which meet his specific personal needs; 
4] indicate his knowledge and application of word recognition skills * 
5] utilize follow-up procedures for reference work; 
6] review the material he has read by emphasizing cause-effect rela- 
tionships and logical order of development j or 
7] continue to build vocabulary. 

While it is difficult to measure known factors in individualized readings 
think how much more difficult it is to assess the intangible factoid,' Less 
evident accomplishments commonly recognized by the alert teacher using 
IRP are the- 

1] development of a positive attitude in reading; 

2] fostering interest in reading; 

3] development of new area^: of interest; 

4] realization that reading is the heart of the curriculum; 

5] selectivity of. taste,* discrimination and judgment; 

6] ability to discuss what has been read; 

7] free reading outside tihe dassroom; 

8] new thinking patterns; 
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9] greater sense of pej^onal responsibility; and 
10] self-pride. 

The intangibte as reviewed above cannot be measured objectively. 
These increments of growth can only be obierved and then evaluated in 
terms of interest, reaction, and appliGation with reading. But teachers 
must evaluate these Im tangible accompliihments difoughi 

1] the kinds of books chosen by each child over a period of time; 
2] records baled on observation and on individual conferences; 
3] creative writing which has been stimulated by reading; 
4] oral and written reporte; 

5] evidence of creative productivity resulting from readingj such as 
painting, drawing, puppetry^ diorama, experiments, and home- 
made projects; 

6] use of vocr.bulary; 

7] sense of humor, both subtle and general; 
8] use of all reference materials for research topics of interest; 
9] activities out of school which may have resulted from reading; 
10] reaction to reading and reporting made by others, including the 
teacher. 

When teachers understand the values of appraising the unmeasurables 
as well as tJie perceptible growths, it is evident that they undeiitand the 
basic puipoies of the IRP. Great emph^is is placed upon buUding luting 
valu^ along with fostering tfie acquisition of reading skills. It is in the 
area of values that the IRP displays its greatest assets. Values themselves 
cannot always be clearly assessed. However, attitudeSj feelings and 
interests are important categories of human behavior and consequently 
must be considered, 

Bvaluitlon Through Silf-Salaction 

One method of evaluation which is partly objective is counting the 
number of books read by the children. Certainly this one measure cannot 
be used as a single criterion for determining the degree of succe^ in 
reading because the number of books read cannot tell the complete story. 
The number of books read is necessary information, but the quality of 
books read is a greater indication of success, 

' The purpose of self-selection is to provide the child with the oppor= 
tunity to exercise his right to the seeking-behavior pattern (/), This 
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allows children to choose their own materials, and it provides them with 
diversity in reading. It is not unusual for children to become interested 
in one particular subject — ^such as dogs, horses, hot rodSj sported or science 
—and then express this interest by reading only in this topic area. 
Teachers in the IRP are supposed to guide youngsters from one reading 
interest to several. A me^ure of effectiveneK in this guidance activity is 
fevealed by the varied interests children display in books selected for 
reading. Recording books by categories is basically an individual matter 
and should be assessed on an individual basis, 

A very important area of evaluauon deals with attitudes, In most cases 
attitudes can be measured by an informal means; however^ questionnaire 
have been prepared which measure the attitudes of children, the attitudes 
of parents, and even the attitudes of teachere toward the da^room 
reading program (2). 

Attitudes of children toward the classroom program and toward 
reading books are measurable. Attitude inventories consisting of questions 
requiring choices about some aspect of reading arc not difficult to 
develop. Spcrber (3) has developed this type of reading attitude inven- 
tory which could be used as a guide for teachers in developing a reading 
attitude inventory in their own classes. 

- Obviously, many intangible factors which indicate success of the IRP - 
cannot be measured. Parkin (4) states, *'Thcn there are certain gains 
she [the teacher] cannot help observing; freedom of choice and the joy 
that accompanies it; release from the tethering pull of tlie group; release 
from the stigma of the group label; a relaxed attitude toward reading; 
the pleasure of making reading a live dynamic activity; more time for 
reading for the purposes that reading can ser\^e; a change of emphasis 
from competition with one group to competition with one's self," 

The Evaluation Darlved from Teacher-Pupil Conferences 
Since teachers, for the most part, work with individuals, it is essential 
to record important data referring to the way children are reading. Keen 
obser\^atlon by the teacher is vitaL Much of this observation can be 
accomplished through group activities and class participation, Individual 
conferences become nectary because it is not likely that truly accurate 
notes can always be made during group activities, 

A primary function of the teacher during the conference is to assess 
the needs of each youngster* Veatch (5) says it so well in her latest book, 
'*The individual conference is the peak, the apex, the climax^ the high 
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point of the instructional reading program. Everything that comes before 
leads to it. Everything that comes after should be detennined by what 
happens in it" 

The conference may well be referred to as the heart of the evaluation 
process in the IRP. Notes made from the conference serve not only as a 
reminder of what the child needs and is doing but also as a record for the 
teacher. Typical itemi recorded should indude tfie approximate reading 
level of the child^ an estimate of his reading potential^ his interests^ and 
specific needs for special help with skills development. 

The Keeping of Records 

All teacher should devise their own way of keeping records^ a system 
which is "comfortable" and "pu^osefuP' for her. Record keeping need 
not be a burdensome chore; it is a peoonalized system of evaluation 
whereby the teacher always knows what is happening to each child. 

In many caseSj the children and the teacher may keep records together. 
Children always find record keeping a challenge; for them it is a way to 
make accomplishment evident. In the lower grades, teachers can prepare 
simple forms for the children to record their reading progress. This can 
be done easUy with three by five note cards, a loose4eaf notebook^ or 
other form of chart. 

Children themselves can be as resourceful as the teacher in keeping 
their own records. It need not be a burdensome chore for the chilJ^ but 
merely a simple way of keeping visible his pereonal accomplishments and 
needs. Creative, attractive, enjoyable ways can be devised readily to assist 
children with record keeping. 

Summary 

Inherent in evaluation in the IRP is assessing the devdopment of 
purposeful reading. Children need guidance in dis^vering the values 
inherent in purposeful reading. While many values can be cited, IRP is 
most involved with the value of pleasure children find in reading activity. 
There is no denying that pleasurable and purposeful reading is dependent 
upon the mastery of recognition and comprehension skills. However^ 
many children attain sat'' faction in reading but never puoue reading 
independently. These children know how to read but cannot be clarified 
as "readers*-^ Neverthele^j many children do find that reading awakens 
their senses, stirs their imaginations^ and arouses their emotions, ITiese 
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children not only know how to read^ they are true readers aa well and 
will continue to pureue reading Aroughout life. 
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8. Evaluation for Program Effectiveness 



FOCUS for converging forces in individualized reading is the 
classroom. It is here that the demands of children^ society's changing 
philosophies, the findinp of experimental research^ and the best from 
teaching experience are utilized and realized. It is here that life is real 
and earnest for both the teacher and children. Tlie ideas, ideals, and 
proposals so often written on paper must be impressed upon living tissue. 
Responsibility is no longer an abstraction but a living reality. Never will 
"keeping school," "keeping in sequence/' and "keeping the teaching of 
reading focused on test scores in a prescribed fashion" be considered an 
adequate criterion for teaching reading. 

Truly the major responsibility of the teacher is to bring about the 
maximum degree of reading achievement in each student, From the 
beginning to the end of the year, the teacher is concerned with the 
important question, "Has the desired amount of reading achievement 
been realized?" 

Although evaluation in reading is generally thought of in conjunction 
with teste and examinations, it Li also present in every attempt by the 
teacher to ascertain how well learning to read has been realized. Within 
the reading program, innumerable occasions arise to offer opportunities 
to judge and determine progress quite accurately, The key to all evalua- 
tion for both teacher and pupil is responsiveness; and any fonn of 
response, be it oral reading, silent reading, quality of comprehension, 
reporting, vocabulary development, word attack, word manipuIatioUj or 
selection of materials, may help to determine achievement in a definite 
though somewhat limited way. Answering questionSj discussing reading 
during teacher-pupil conferences and during direGted reading, or in 
myriad other response^making situations, pupils expose their levels of 
underatanding in reading. If a teacher is alert and attuned to these 
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responses he soon diicovers children's various needs and is, in aU truthj 
determining progress or measuring results. 

So, do you want to know how to conduct evaluation procedure in your 
individualized reading program? Do you want everything listed? If .^uch 
were done, there would be hundreds or even tliousands of specific 
activities. Should anyone attempt to Hbor along Aat line, even if he did 
list every item, he would find it difficult to measure these numerous and 
specific particulars. Consequently^ evaluation will be discussea under 
eight principles. 

As a preliminary step it becomes necessary to clarify these principles 
for evaluative purposes. Evaluation in terms of these principles becomes 
a direct teacher activity but only indirectly an activity by children. 
Progress is revealed through dieir responses as observed by tfie teacher 

So significant is teacher responsibility for evduation in the IRP that it 
is set apart. A teacher needs a constant reminder tfiat evaluation is a 
major responsibility. The teacher must set the ground mlm^ ground rules 
within the framework that All Objectives Should be Most Worthwhile. 

Following the detemination of objectives for IR, the teacher must 
necessarily consider other teaching responsibilitiei. Objectives jotted down 
on paper or resting within the teachers mind will avail litde^ they must 
be translated into behavioral changes in the pupil's reading. So involved 
is learning how to read that clear thinking about how one actually does 
learn should be the next consideration in understanding what a teacher 
does for evaluation. One of these responsibilities goes direcdy to die heart 
of all learning. In every case, the child grows only to Ac extent that he 
exerts himself. There is no other way. Out of this fact emerges another 
procedure- Children Learn to Mead Through Self 'Activity, But This 
Activity Should be Psycholagicaily Sound. 

The realization that all persons^ children included, learn through their 
own efforts and that this activity should be functional indicate that 
another responsibility of the teacher is to deteimine which reading 
activities need to be emphasized so that learning to read will be psyche 
logically sound* 

Suppose that children are asked to learn to recognize a certain number 
of words. These words may be introduced orally or may be written on 
the board ; skill exercises may be organized in order to help the youngsters 
effectively recognize these words; but this should be done always in 
conjunction with an activity or material which the youngster feels is a 
part of his own work. Children then recognize the words more easily and 
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are able to place them in proper perepective so far as their personal 
experiences and need for recognizing the words are concerned. 

Suppose though, that some pupils arc unable to realize that their 
personal experiences are related to the words which they have studied. 
How can this inability to recognize these words In the light of personal 
experiences be explained? Simply then, these chUdren worked faithfuUy 
to memorize the words but were unable to repeat them at a later time 
because the words have no real meaning or value to them in their 
pcreonal lives. Certainly it was not a lack of self-actlvity because, no 
doubt, excessive effort was made to remember the names of these words. 

The soundnes.? of the activity cannot be questioned as far as the 
teaching objective was concerned. Why, then, did not all the children 
know enough to place the words in tfic context of experience? Firet, 
because memorizing words for the sake of caUing them of! has its lim.ita- 
tions. It is the duty of the teacher to know that the psychological sound- 
nc^ of an activity must always be detcmtined by the nature of the 
teaching objective. In the second place, the chUdren did not realize that 
they were to learn the words in the light of meaningful context by 
bringing to bear their own personal experiences. Conscquendy, they were 
unable to truly learn no matter how much they tried to memorize the 
woids. Word recognition is not the same as naming words. So it appears 
evident that the soundness of the activity must be determined by the 
tttablished objective to be attained, self-actmly to be psychologically 
sound should be in fullest agreement with the type or types of learning 
involved in attaining the objectives. 

While the teaching of reading thus far has been discussed as a progres- 
sion from general activity to psychological application, there is another 
r^ponsibility in the IRP that should be evaluated. The phase to be 
considered at this point is very important and is frequently missed by 
pupils; therefore, the teacher must direct pupils' thought and eflfort so 
that it is not slighted. Sometimes a fragment or item is learned, and the 
pupil believes that he has learned the total. The perfect point in case is 
the youngster who tries to unlock a word by employinf many attack skills 
in combination form or hodge podge fashion. Obviously, he has learned 
only fragments of attack skills and not specific skills in which he can 
operate with accomplishment. He is conscious of the interrelationship of 
all skills, but not the application of a specific skill as it seems necessary. 
In the IRP skills are taught in conjunction with diversified materials that 
the youngsters arc reading at the moment. It is a principle of teaching to 
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direct learning toward mcaningSj relationshipSj applicationSj organizationSj 
and structures. The principle point of evduation in the IRP then is that 
learning to read should be unitaryj not fragmentafy, 

N0W5 learning to read requires effort and^ whenever children spend 
energy in a fruitier undertaking, there are bound to be many factors that 
might lead to delay, procrastinationj lorn of interest, boredomj and dimin- 
ishing effort. If these factors which cause individuals to be halfhearted 
and lackadaisical about dieir reading are not correctcdj no unusual 
accomplishment can be expected. Children can become discouraged as 
do adults* If their labor seems to be of litde value to them they get bored. 
Nevertheless the teacher must hdp pupils to want to learn to n^ad; she 
must do all within her power to create the right spirit on the pait of the 
youngster; Ais means the energy of pupils should be released so that they 
apply themselves fully, 

- Let us not overlook the innumerable individusd differences within the 
classroom. Each youngster is uniquely different from every other young- 
ster. Pupils are not alike as pe^ in a pod. Some show striking difference 
in physical appearancej in healthj emotional makeup5 and in output of 
energy and effort. Their ages are not the mme. Many are sensitive^ while 
others will be hard and tough* What will be difficult for some children 
in growing through to reading maturity will be very easy for others. 
Backgrounds do vaiy, A few may learn to rtad e^ilyj while otheif may 
have a very difficult time in learning how to read. It seems reasonable 
to surmise in such a situation that only in the IRP will the teaching of 
reading be more than the same prescribed diet and treatment advocated 
origin^ly for die group M a whole. It is e^ential then diat teaching 
reading should always provide for individual differences. 

Learniiig to feadj like learning all other t^ks^ do^ not proceed evenly 
and smoodily despite a great desire to leam. When the real job of ttying 
to achieve some goal m undertaken^ everyone wiU find obstacles along die 
road leading to diat achievement At times special effort wiU overcome 
some of the difficult aspect of reading. At other times the difficulty cannot 
be suimounted; a plateau is reached. When learning to read runs head= 
on against some perplexing situation and no progress, regardless of effort^ 
results^ tiien the time for special organization is in order. When a child, 
to use an analogy^ is ill, he may be helpless in determining what the 
trouble is or how to correct it. So^ too^ pupils in the reading process may 
not know why they cannot progress or what to do about it. In the IRP 
at this poin^ the teacher diagnosei the .cauies of lack of progress in " 
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readings analyses the difflculty^ and regroups the children to teach 
certain needed skills. If he dam not or cannot do this the children 
needing this kind of attention will be left out. Indeed, only in IR can 
the teacher perfoim this type of teaching and ipecid grouping to provide 
for diagnostic and remedial teaching. 

When fte teacher and children work together in the IRPj they actually 
fonn a imall segment of society. Quite naturally^ the one teacher in the 
group because of his knowlcdgCj eKperience^ and ddegated authority is 
expected to guide this little society in a diplomatic way and to provide 
conditioni that will be ideal for work and cooperadve effort. Physical 
conditions such as light^ heat, ventilation^ and other factora in the 
environment should be regulated to obtain the best results while chUdren 
read. The teacher controls the dasiroom environment by his utilization of 
facilid^ and equipment to establi§k m atmosphere conducive to learning. 

The social environment is importmit. Unl^ there is some degree of 
organization and self=control in tfie dasaroom, lerious and profitable 
concentration can be hindered. When a child is fearful of the teacherj he 
win be emotion^y strained and may not work m effectivdy m another 
individual, or even as other memben of the reading group. It is the 
teacher's obligation therefore^ to consider as an art of evaluative proce- 
dure the condition of the environmentj or that the physical and social 
environment for learning shduld be idmL 

Now the reader is in a better position to answer the question: What 
must a teacher do in the IRP to measure his effectivene^? Instead of 
teaching reading with a long check list in hand of specific aiin|s to do^ 
and with a long list of spedfic ways to measure efficiency and achieve- 
ment of youngsters, we can organize readmg instrucdon to a set of key 
responsibilities which in turn form the core of evduadon, TTiese teacher 
responsibOities indicate what the teacher does in order to serve as a 
guide for his children^ and how he develops insight for himsdf to 
measure the success of teaching through the progress made by the 
children. 

Many teachei^ go through die motioni of teaching reading without 
making a serious attempt to complete the total teaching process. Unl^ 
one can visuahze the varied purposes underlying a total procedure^ one 
cannot give direction to children in the mastery of skills to be adiieved* 

Evduation in the IRP draws heavily from educational psychology, 
specially upon those divisions pertaining to theories of leaming, motiva- 
tion, and individual difference, Thia is ^ it should be. All teaching, 
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including the teaching of readingj is the influence of educational growth 
and this growth depends in large me^ure upon how learning is motivated 
and directed. What content should be learned is not the province of 
psychology but the way it is lemied is. Thereforej it is mcessary for every 
teacher of reading to be a keen student of chUd development and 
psychology, 

Ab living requires change^ so must the objective in the teaching of 
reading change. The IRP provide such teacher diversijBcation and 
opportunities for teachers of reading to establish new objectives. No other 
program can match this kind of flexibility. Teaching reading should 
never become so mechanical that carrying out a traditional set of sequen= 
tisl steps or the manipulation of classroom work by daily assigned tasks 
minimizes the importance of the teacher. The IRP provides freedom for 
teachers but demands a respect for individuality. Teaching reading 
should focus on knowing where one is going and how to get there. As 
instruction becomes more identifier there wiU be less dependence upon 
trial and error. Individualized reading takes its name from concern for 
individual differences. It recognizes the importance of seeking behaviorj 
self-selection^ pacings individual conference^ and above all the indi\dd- 
uality of the teacher. It wUl be profitable for teachers of reading to look 
at the criteria for evaluation and to know the responsibilities of boA 
teacher and pupil for the necessary interaction between flie two. 

Again^ let ui review tfi^e primary responsibilities. They are; 

1] The objectives should be most worthwhile. 

2] Pupils learn through self-activityj but this activity should be psycho- 
logicedly sound, 

3] Self-activity to be piychologically sound should be in tihe full« 
agreement with tiKe type or typei of learning involved in attaining 
the objectives. 

4] Learning should be unitary, not fragmentary. 

5] The energy of pupils should be released so they may apply tiiem- 
idves fully, 

6] Teaching should provide for individual differences. 

7] Teaching should be diagnoitic and remedial. 

8] 'Hie physical and social environment for learning should be ideali 

TTie concept of evaluation in individualized reading is a very critical 
one. To undentand and apply it is no easy task* One must fint under- 
stand tiie tsm purpose and need for individudizing a reading progrmi 
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before one becomes perceptive about the process of evaluation. Good 
teaching of reading is founded upon the reading process and how it is 
developed. The underetanding of the process of learning is based essen- 
tially upon the developmental characteristic of growth and maturity 
within each child. Such insight leads to Ac discovery of flexible teadiing 
procedures which pemiit individudized reading. Teaching activitia 
without iuch a basis may be fruidesa. 



Russell Ramsey 



Harvev School 
Massillon, Ohio 

9. Developing and Supervising Individualized 
Reading on a School- Wide Basis 

Individualized Reading Program (IRP) at Harvey School^ 
Massillonj OhiOj had its beginning late in the iummer o£ 1962. Today 
it has advanced to the point where all pupUs in tiie school are receiving 
some foim of individualized reading instruction. Where once principd 
and faculty were learning about IRP^ ftey are no%v in demand as teachen 
and consultants to othera who are seeking information about diis 
approach to reading instruction. Because of their accomplishments^ staff 
members have been receiving teachers from other school systems for 
observations and accepting invitations to be workshop leaden^ while die 
principal has been invited to be a panel member at the International 
Reading Association Convention. As the 1965-66 year ends^ much 
progress has been made; yet more remains to be acconiplished* 

Improvement of Reading lostruction Cow^ences 
An administrative practice of the Massillon Public School System is 
to assess all schopl peraonnel sometime during each school year. Elemen- 
tary schOTi principals are evaluated on the following professional 
activities : 

1] instructional leadershipj 

2] pupil personnel services^ 

3] public relations^ 

4] clerical records, 

5] plant and equipment^ and 

6] administrative duties. 

Through this annual evaluation in August, 1962j Dr, Virgil Blanke^ 
the superintendent of schools^ made it apparent that he considered the 
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major function of the elenientafy school principal to be the improvement 
of classroom reading instruction. This particular principal was in agree- 
ment with many educator who content! that teaching reading needs 
constant and continued attention. On this basis a decision was made to 
launch a concerted effort in an attempt to improve the classroom reading 
iristruction at Harvey School This idea was conveyed to staff membera 
during first fall meeting of the 1962 school year. 

Evaluation of Currgnt Instructions 

Two conditions are needed before a program of reading improvement 
can begin to function on a school-wide basis— discomfort and absence of 
inertiat First the staff must be disturbed about current pupil performance 
in reading. Thus the first task was to take stock of the reading program 
of the ichool. This task was accomplished through a series of faculty 
meetings. The reading program was evaluated in relation to goals 
previously established within the school The problem was to determine 
the extent to which goals were being met^ or not being met^ and to 
establish a plan to close the gap between plans and practice. Fortunately 
the staff was operating on a premise that dl memben should work 
together to recognize common goals and to attain similar values; each 
staff member, nevertheleKj was encouraged to find his or her own 
solution to the problems common to the school in the area of reading. 

As a result of this school-wide evaluation, several major concemi were 
recognized i ' 

1] To improve the reading skiUs of our students (sight recqgnitionj 
work-study skiUs^ silent reading efflciencyi oral reatog fluency), 

2] To meet better the individud needs of our students (the staff had 
become aware that setting standards for individuals instead of da^ 
groups as a whole was a priority need). 

3] To encourage studente to become more independent in thdr 
reading (the teachers agreed that each child should be given a 
chance to read widely in a variety of books and printed materials 
and be dlowed to explore the richness of ide^ found in books). 

Consequently to improve the Harvey reading program it was neccMary 
to obtain quantities of varied materials and to use new teachmg patterns 
designed to meet the individual interests and needs of die students. 
Without question, the staff of Harvey School w^ concemed with the 
program of reading initoictiqn and was ready to do sometfiing about it. 
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Beginning to Change A -^nudge'' or push k needed to overcome 
inertia and get new plans undeway. This ''nudge^' may come from many 
sources^ In some schools it may nome from the superintendent^ m it did 
in tlie case of Harvey SchooL In some cases die ^^nudge'' may come from 
the principal or^ in IRP^ the classroom teacher herself may initiate the 
change. Actuallyj a combination of factors is usually present and it could 
be the classroom tcacherSj principals^ or the school adminiBtrators who 
set the program in motion. 

A critical point had been reached at Harvey School and to improve 
the reading program real changes had to be made— changes in instruc- 
tional materials, classroom structure and organizationg and in patterns 
of teaching reading. Various steps were taken to meet these needs. The 
reading supervisor of the Massillon Public Schools took a leadcrehip role 
in several meetings; staff membei^ attended a reading workshop" an 
outside consultant conducted a one-day workshop for Harvey staff 
members; and a series of IRP films obtained from the Pennsylvania State 
University was shown. In addition^ regularly scheduled staff meetings 
were devoted to study of the IRPj teachers participated in university 
reading research projects and took part in system-wide in-service activities. 

Stag Preparation in the spring of ISeS, Mra. Kathryn Steiert^ then 
reading supervisor in the Massillon Public SchoolSj attended a staff 
meeting to direct a discussion concerning individualized reading. During 
the discussion excdlent interaction occurred miong the teachers con« 
ceming the nature of Uie reading process. Later in the year Mtb, Steiert 
described methods of teaching reading at a meeting of tiie Harvey School 
Parent Teacher Asociation. 

As a result of these initid meetinp this school principal recognized his 
responsibility to become more knowledgeable in the management and 
operation of an IRP on a school-wide basis, Such an opportunity was 
afforded when a workshop on individualized reading was conducted at 
die University of Akron in the summer of 1963. In addition to die 
principalj several members of die staff attended part of the two-week 
program. 

The workshop proved very valuable for severd reasons. Through 
interaction, subsequent to attendance^ staff membera obtained a greater 
insight into the reading proce^. The staff becmie aware of the class 
organization and teaching procedures needed to give pupils greater 
independence in reading. In addition^ severd outeide resources also 
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became available for further in-service work with the Harvey staff 
mcmberi, Mrs. Anne Petry was one good example. 

Mre, Petiy, of the Akron Public Schools and a member of the Akron 
Univci^ity reading workshop staflf, was invited to Harvey just prior to 
the opening of school to conduct a one-day workshop for all staff 
membera. Her program was entitled '-Creating Enthusiasm for Learning 
Through Individualized Reading." She did create enthusiasm; her 
dynamic presentation provided motivation for launching the new school 
year. 

In order to help the teachere over any rough spota which might be 
encountered as the school year progressed, the idea of staff interaction 
was continued through regularly scheduled staff meetings. A leries of 
films concerned with individualized reading served as the background for 
the meetings. These films were produced by Dr. Lyman C, Hunt at the 
Pennsylvania State Univereity as part of an extensive research project on 
individualized reading. They were filmed from a series of live TV 
programs which were the central feature of the research project, ''An 
Experimentd Project Appraising the Effectiveness of a Program Seri^ 
on Reading Instruction Using Open Circuit Telemon'' Each fflm 
presents an actual demonstration of individualized reading instruction 
by a teacher working with a smaU number of children in the TV studio- 
classroom setting* 

The momentum neceMa^ to maintain and give continuity to an in- 
service progr^ of this type was aided by several projecti invol\dng the 
entire Massillon School System | Harvey Sdiool waa but a part. During 
Uie 19644965 school year, twenty first grade teachere of the MMiUon 
Public Schools participated in a research study under &e direction of 
Dr. Kenneth Smi% of the Departtnent of Education at Kent State 
Univemty, 

I'he study was a comparison of three approaches to teaching reading 
in the flm grade, At Harvey School two teachei^ used the completely 
individudized approach while a third used a combination basal reader 
and individualized approach. For the two teachere using IRP an initial 
sight vocabulary was taught through eKperience charte whDe records of 
skill instruction were maintamed tiirough the use of the Barbe Skills 
Checklist. 

Although the results of the shady have not been publiMied, the impact 
on the fiM-grade reading program at Harvey School has been pro- 
nounced. Many of the changes in instruction^ practice undertaken for 
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the study have been maintained during this sdiool yeaJr, As a conse- 
qucncc, the Rm grade reading program hai definitely moved in the 
direcUon of individualized instruction. 

During the present school year ( 1965-1966) several flrst-grade teachei^ 
in the Maisillon Public School System arc participating in a study under 
the leadership of Dr. Lyman Hunt of the Univcr^ty of Akron (2), The 
study is designed to examine teacher attitude and perfonnance and pupil 
attitude and performance when first-grade teachers vary reading instruc- 
lion with regard to numbei^ of books used in the reading program, Two 
of the Harvey School Rmt grade teachera are participating in this study. 
The very act of participating in research studica itlmulates learning and 
change. This itimulation occurs not only for tiie teachen directly con- 
cerned but for other teachers and the principal as weUi 

Systefn-Wide In-Serpke Acthities A series of meetinp on indi- 
vidudizcd reading for teachers of the Massillon Public School System 
was carried out over a ten-week period during the spring of 1966. The 
Harvey School teachen who attended this workriiop were presented a 
basis for self evaluation with regard to prograin developnient. Through 
the discussion of many important issues in readings individual teachei^ 
were given an opportunity not only to reflect and to reconsider but were 
given the tools to add a fimer itructure to the frainework of their 
evolving reading instructiont New and enaerging reading programs, 
classroom organiiation, the teacher-pupil conference, the language- 
experience approach^ and creative writing were among the topics 
explored Uirough the workshop. 

Program Imphmentathn Teachers were beginning to change, In- 
iervice activities had provided the neccisary "nudge.'* However, devel- 
oping and building a substantially different kind of reading program 
takes time and continuous effort, Individualized reading is a conceptu^- 
imion for teaching and not a' specific methodology or procedure. It is 
geared to the individuality of the teacher, The rciponsiblllty for mstruc* 
tion lies with her and not with the manual. Because teachers can be 
themielves, youngsters can learn to be themielves and to be natural 
roaders, The following review of grade-level programs at Harvey School 
clearly indicates teacher individuality has been an important factor in 
the attempt to improve reading iMtruction. 

First Grade— Both teacheii are using a completdy Individualized ap- 
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proach, ExperienGe charts play an important role in building a sight 
vocabulary r^uring the beginning weeks of the year* Students are given 
the choice of selecting tiic books they wish to read, Individud confer- 
ences with students are used by both teachera to discuss the materiali 
read. An outstanding feature of the firat grade program k the great 
number of books read by the students, A recent addition is a listening 
laboratory (tape recordei^ and ear phones) which h^ been used for 
two years. An innovation this year h^ been the use of a Show 'n' Tell 
Phono-Viewer. 

Second Grade—The second grade teachei^ are utilizing a variety of 
reading materials in order to individualize instruction. Basal readers 
from several companies are used as a part of the program. A Science 
Research A^ociates Reading Laboratory and the appropriate Readers 
Dig^t Skin Buildere are used in an effort to meet the individual needs 
of the class membefs. An excellent collection of supplement^ books is 
used extensively by the teachei^ to enrich their reading program. 
Creative writing is enjoyed by the students and art work has become 
a very important outlet for reporting on the books read, 

Third Grade^ — The third gradd program is a combination of the Ginn 
Basal Reader, an SEA Reading Laboratory, and individualized 
reading, A typical weekly schedule for six or seven reading periods 
would be one or two days of basal reader^ one or two days of SRA 
Reading Laboratory^ and two or three days of individualized reading. 
Classroom libraries and the school library serve as the source of the 
books needed for individualized reading. Conferences with the students 
have an important place in helping the teachera evalu^^ 
being done in their cla^room. Creative writing is an integral part of 
the cla^ activity. Students are writing creatively, using as a background 
th-. many ideas which they have discovered while exploring books. 

Fourth Grade and Fifth Grade— An abundance of materials is very 
important on this level to meet the wide range of reading abilities and 
interests found within die classroom. Along with the Ginn Basal 
Reader^ The Scott Foresman Readei^ and the Harr Wagner supple- 
mentaiy scries are used. An SRA Reading Laboratory and ito accom- 
panying Pilot Library play an important part in allowing the studente 
to read materials on their reading level and to help them advance at 
their own rate. An outstanding example of itudents making judgments 
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about books they have read is the Junior Great Books Club, Four 
discussion groups are orgaiiized to take part in thm program, The 
groups meet bi-weekly to discuss the book selection tliey have read. 

Sixth Grade— An SRA Pilot Library has proved very beneficial to the 
skth-grade program. While reading the short ielections, students have 
become ^ interested in various topics, Consequendy, they have read 
other books and materials on these topics and have also employed 
research techniques m the school library and the Massillon City 
Library to gain more information. This year to aid in skills work a 
MacMillan Spectrum of Skills has been used, Teacher^student confer- 
ences are being used extensively by the sbcth grade teachers in an eflfort 
to bring the students and their booki closer together. Student evalua- 
tion is niade easier for the teachers by a system of record keeping. A 
ikUls list and a record of the books read are .the major part of this 
iystem (5), 

Summary 

The responsibility of the principal does not end with the implementa- 
tion of a new program. Growth must be continuously stimulated. The 
principal must give support and encouragement to all staff members and 
he must give realiitic and practical help if a program is to continue to 
improve. However, in the final analysiij success will depend on the skill 
of the. teacherSj their understanding of the reading process^ and the 
continued supervision and support of the ichool principah IRP on a 
school-wide basis is truly a team effort 
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GREAT MANY teachcrs today have itai^ in their eyes! Thty are the 
ones who feel refreshed and excited because they have been released 
from the strictures of misused single basal reader progr^ns that once 
required every child to plod through the same stories that he might have 
heard others read and discuss before him. In most schools the teacher 
who uses a variety of interesting books of differing difficulty to help make 
reading profitable for his or her dass no longer feels the stings of verbal 
stilettos projected by jealous^ less ambitious colleagues; nor dbes he 
receive the criticism that used to come from a misguided supervisor when 
one did not follow a lock-step program. 

It is no longer uncommon to find well-stocked elementary sdiool 
libraries that provide books to extend and differentiate basal group 
teaching or to initiate various types of individualized reading programs* 
So conitellations of kids see happy lights twinkling in the eyes of their 
teachers, 

Resiifch Suggests Cautioni 

I love to see stai^^ in teachers- eyes ! Invariably those itari are reflected 
and multiplied scores of times in the eyes of children seeing new visions 
and vist^ through books. But beware! Unstable stai^ can fall from their 
heights of weighUess e^tasy and be bumed into extinction by the friction 
of reality in the earth's atmosphere, We, likewise^ can suddenly be over- 
whelmed by unrecognized problems inherent in individualized reading 
programs, TTien the spontaneous reaction of reality can blister away our 
advance of freedom and enrichment, It behooves usj therefore^ to look 
beyond the wann starry promise of this new-found freedom toward the 
cold statistical trutlis that auggest certain cautiona and modificationi for 
the individualized programs we have in operation, 

Let us be careful not to be miskd by accepting expmmmtal fwdings 
without critical evaluation, 
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Enlhusi^tic proponente of any instructional plan are often tempted to 
overetate their ease. Among summaries of experiment purported to 
favor totaJly individualized reading one usudly will find studio that 
contaiji serious faults* 

1] Most of die experiments have included no control groupi for 
comparison, 

2] Experiments that have included control groups in their design have 
not alw^ays controlled aU aspects of instruction. A close look at the 
reports often shows that extra time was spent on reading in the 
individualized classeSj extra books were made available^ and teacher 
selection procedures did not assure equivalence. 

3] Achievement in many experiment is influenced by halo or novelty 
effects, the UFO'i of the world of research, A recent study in 
Wisconsin^ for examplej may have suffered from halo effects even 
though it provided the most varied types of data and was one of 
the longest and most carefully planned experiments on thU subject. 
After spending their first three years in ^o different programSj the. 
groups in this study did not achieve at signiflcantly different levels 
in oral readings nor on a measure of social adjustment The mean 
scores on tests of vocabulary and comprehension were significantly 
different favoring the individudized classes^ even though th^ 
differences were very slight (from .5 to 1.5 raw score points) (15). 
Questions about novelty effects arise when we observe that on 
arithmetic comprehension , the test involving the least readingj the 
mean scores of individualized classes were 2,5 points higher thaji 
those of children in b^al reader groups. If the classes in the two 
programs were of equal ability^ why should the experimental cla^^ 
surpass the control elates so much in aritlimeticj an area of work 
not directiy involved in the cHperiment? Was it because of the 
novelty of being in eKperimental groups? Might there have been a 
difference in teacher capabilities between experimentd and control 
groups? 

4] While several studies offer fairly adequate proof that some teachers 
can employ tlie individualized approach to produce satL^factory 
pupil achievement on general tests of vocabulary and comprehen= 
sionj diere are many questions that have not yet been answered (7^ 
25 ) . "Does It teach the reader to set puiposra for reading, to alter 
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his rate to suit pui^ose and material, to use a dictionary, to gather 
and organize information? Does it give him knowledge of roota^ 
preflxesj and suffixes needed to analyze and undemand difficult 
vocabulary encountered later? Does it teach him to appreciate such 
literary qualities aa honesty^ imagery^ figurative speech^ apt charac- 
terization, and language facility? . , . Does it teach him to evaluate 
material read in respect to its factual or fanciful nature^ ita rele- 
vance^ its adequacy, its completeness, its accuracy^ and its propa- 
ganda features?'' (20) Unfoftunately the observations made by 
Austin and Morrison for the Harvard Report show that skills 
teaching in individual conference was scanty ^ with most stress on 
general factual comprehension and litde on high level comprehen- 
sion and critical reading (5). 

Let us be sure that this approach is suiied to our general tmching 
capabilities and will continue to stimulate our own enthusiasm and that 
of our children. 

Many studies have shown that certain teacher generally produce 
better r^ults than othere regardless of specific methods used 14). 
Each teacher should utilize the techniques that are most successful for 
him, and individuaJized reading may or may not be one. The enthusiasm 
of children, too, must be maintained after the initid novelty wears off* 
Perhaps this was a problem in Uie Wisconsin study, which showed indi= 
vldualized dasses reading more books in fii^t grade, but fewer than basal 
group classes in the third grade (15). 

Let us be sure that we have enough knowledge of desired outcomes, 
materials, evaluative and diagnostic techniques, and teaching mithods 
to provide adequate individual skills programs for all childrm' 

Groff questioned thirty Jour teacher who had used individualized 
reading Bucc^fully and found tlieir main problems concemed their lack 
of books, Uieir lack of familiarity with books, and inadequate pupil habits 
of self-direction. ITie majority felt basal readers and workbooki should 
be used to teach word analysis skills before or in connection with the 
individualized work (12). These teachera certainly showed good judg- 
ment if we take seriously the results of several investigations of other 
teachers- knowledge of skills we are supposed to teach. Separate studio 
by Spache and Baggett (23) and by Aaron (I) yielded quite similar 
results. When teacheri were given teste on phonics and syUabicatiQn, their 
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scores were related to length of teaching experience^ but moit teachere 
revealed serious shortcomings in their knowledge of word ^dysis prin- 
ciples. One f roup of experiencfid instructo^m averaged only 75 per cent of 
the phonics items correct and 68 per cent of the syllabication rule items 
(25), Using her own Phonics Test for Teachers, Durkin found that 
dthough experienced teachers could apply word aiidysii rules fairly weU, 
only BB few as two per cent and 29 per cent could explain certadn prin- 
ciples that they had utilized (8), 

Several addition^ studio (6, 10, 17, 22) have provided further evi- 
dence that many of us lack adequate knowledge for teadiing reading 
ikilk without a guidCj and a couple more suggest tiiat we cannot diagnose 
pupils* difficulties satisfactorily through obsen^ation of tiieif daily reading. 
Working with twenty-thfce teachers who were completing a six-credit 
graduate couiie in remedial readings Emans attempted to ass« dieir 
capabihtiei in taUor-making initruction to fit individual needs of the 
chUdren they taught. The teacher were given a list of fifteen reading 
skilli and were ^ked to rank them in the order they were needed by eadi 
of the pupils that each teacher had been tutofing during uouise. 
Although the teachera had had from one to Airty-five years of experiencej 
only five of dieir forty rankinp were enough like rankinp on t^ts io tiiat 
they could not be accounted for by diance, The investigator concluded 
Aat the teachers' judgments about mdividud reading needs were influ- 
enced by bias^ and reading skills pattems are too complex for most 
teachers to diagnose mfonnaJly {9), 

Apparency many teachei^ are well aware of their problemB in attempt- 
ing to diagnose individual ^iUs needSj because 90 per cent of 268 
respondenta to a quesfionnaire survey done by Adwm indicated that they 
felt a need for learning more about diagnosis and corrective teaching (2 ) . 

Aldiough studies of teacher knowledge dius far have dealt almost 
entirely witii the ob\dous word analyais skUls, we might expect that many 
of us would have as much or more dlfflculty on tests of some of the more 
complex comprehension and evaluative reading skills. 

Let us be sure that we want to spend the time and effort that is 
required to make an individualized program fully successfuL 

Today some of us, both at die elementary and secondary levels^ frill 
follow the indefensible practice of teaching reading to a whole class 
widiout any differentiation, Other^^ who are far more conicientious, do 
not feel we can find time to give adequate attention to more than three 
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or four reading groups at the moat. Is it realistic, then, for soma to plan 
to expend the energy required to plan to teach thirty children as if each 
were a different group? 

Proponents of fuUy individualized reading usually recommend a mm- 
mum of two instructionaJ conferences per week. This means that if you 
are an intermediate or junior high teacher with thirty pupils in a dm, 
and if you are fortunate enough to have a fuU hour daily for reading,' 
you wm have time for fifteen minutes of daily group activities and only 
7j/g minutes divided into two conferencea per pupil during a week. As a 
primary teacher you may have twice that much time. Cm you t^ch a 
chnd all the refinements of reading needed for real scholarship and 
reading fluency in that length of time? How many Hours of careful 
advance preparatioh may be required to conduct twelve precise and 
effective instructional conferences of three or four minutes' length plus 
certain group activities during an hour's time? 

According to observations made for the Harvard Report most individ- 
uahzcd reading teachers found it impoMible to have conferences m often 
as recommended; frequently they scheduled a pupil for a conference only 
once m every one to three weeks {3), Saflord, in an earlier study found 
that teachers who were using an individualized approach in a non- 
experimental situation produced achievement gains that were markedly 
inferior to gains in the regular basal reading classes (18). Perhaps this 
wM because their energy could not be maintained over a long period of 
time when they were not receiving the stiniulation of being in the 
experimental spotlight. 

A considerable proportion of "individualized reading" teachera report 
that they save time by grouping the children for most skills work (12) 
This contradicti their contention that they teach a skiU exacdy when each 
child needs it. 

Let us be carsful not to expect all children to learn equally well from 
the same types of experiences, 

Analyses of children's problems in various situations have shown that 
they have differing capacities for learning by visual, auditory, kinesthetic 
and combination modes. Most reading systems place a high premium on 
visual perception skills, but this is especially true of individualized reading 
where group work is minimized. In this situation, what happens to 
children who need much more opportunity to eKperience auditory stimuli 
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trough interaction involving reading several timm a day witfi oAer 
pupils and the teacher? 

Not only must we be concerned about the child's best perceptual modej 
but we must also be aware of the effects of cl^room atmosphere and 
organization on learning. Research reported during the last several yean 
suggeate that there are two types of pupils, who are more successful in a 
structured cla^room situation than in an informal one. These arc the 
children from disadvantaged homes and those who are highly anxious or 
compulsive. 

Ausubel and Ausubel found diat in comparison with more privileged 
children, deprived youngster depended more on extenial tiian internal 
control; diey also had more difficulty in accepting responsibility (4). 
Harris and Senver, in their yearlong experhnent involving more than a 
thousand firet grade children from deprived areas in New Yorkj con- 
cluded that a carefully structured b£^al approadi produced dighdyj but 
significantly higher, achievement and better pupil attitude than a lan- 
guage experience approach that gradually progressed into individusdized 
reading {14), 11^ as Reisman says^ deprived area children reipond b^t 
in a situation that includes structure, rules, discipline^ orderj and strong 
external demands for achievement (14:8)5 expect them to attain 

maximum success through completely individualized reading? 

The second type of relationship between achievement and classroom 
structure was revealed in a study reported by Grim^ and AUinsmith. 
They discovered Uiat third grade children who were highly anxious or 
compulsive achieved signiflcantly le^ reading growth in unstructuredj 
pennissive situations than they did in more structured, fonnal classrooms 
(li). I became fuUy convinced of the vEdidity of tfiis study by observing 
four primary children in Pitt's laboratory school this year. Last year this 
group had a teacher who was highly organized^ consistent, in expectations, 
and pleasantly autocratic. The children liked her even ttipugh they felt 
some prMure when doing both group and indi^dual reading work, and 
they made phenomenal progr^s, TTiis year tiiey have been widi a teacher 
who tried to individudize some phases of her teaching so completely that 
the situation appeared somewhat disorganized for a whUe, TTie children 
have liked diis teacher^ too, but midyear achievement tests showed tihey 
had made little or no gains in reading, A study of piychological reports 
and cumulative records revealed that every one of tfie four children had a 
history of anxiety. 

While we must provide freedom for exploration and creative Ainklng 
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m classrooms, it seems apparent that we must also mamtain enough of 
structured, systematic procedures so that certain groups of younptera 
can progrcffi satisfactoray in leaming basic skills. 

Let us be careful not to permit the poorly motivated pupil to become 
a mental dropout. 

Every claKroom contains, in addition to children having problems of 
the types just mentioned, some other children who need constant encour- 
agement because they are not readily motivated to do academic work. 
Some niay be from homes where the parents do not read, so they do not 
place high value on reading. Othen may be relatively slow learners who 
do not find academic pursuits very rewardmg. What happens to thee 
children when they are given no more than ten minutes of direct reading 
instruction per week, or perhaps with an easy going teacher only ten 
minutes eveiy two or three weeks? Even in my second grade experiment, 
where aU teachers were conscientioui about scheduUnf conference reg- 
ularly, children in the lower third of the ten daffies learned significantly 
(at .05) more vocabulary through basal group instruction for three 
mondis dian through individuaUzed reading for three months {21), 
While some people claim that slow groups learn more by individualized 
reading than basal group work, this probably would be true only if basal 
•clas teachers made no provision whatever for individual differences. No 
doubt it is better to give a chUd an interesting book at his reading level, 
even with htde instruction, than to bedevil him into ttpng to read a 
grade-level book that is far too difficult. 

Combined Approach 
The individualiaed reading movement has inspired us to expand and 
enrich the reading programs for chUdren in our classrooms. But in our 
enthusiasm we must be careful not to let the stare in our eyes blind us to 
po^ble inadequacies in programs that are entirely individualized. Nu- 
merous children have' problems of motivation, purposeful sclf-direction, 
and need for structure. Most teachers need guidance in planning a 
^mplete skiUs program and in diagnosing pupUs' specific difficulties. 
Therefore more and more teachers prefer, to combine the best from both 
the basal and individuaUzed approaches (5, 19), The basal work in 
small groups can provide die necessary structure with an organized 
sequential introduction to all the fundamental skills. The addiUbn of 
individualized reading periods, according to some flndingi, wiU stimulate 
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children tq read more widely {24) wid pdssibly wUl insure Aeir ha\^g 
better attitudei toward reading {13^ 16), That wiU put itai3 in our 
crowns as well m in our eyes ! 
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